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DE LUXE TRAY BINDERS 
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THE SHEETS ARE LOCKED BY COMPRESSION. 


SPEED—Leaves can be removed from the binder, 
posted and returned to their proper places, with much less 
effort and in less time, because the Tray Binder holds the 
leaves apart at the bottom and prevents them from 
sagging and binding against each other. 


ONE HAND OPERATION—The finding, removing and 
replacing of the leaves in the De Luxe Tray Binder is a 
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is done. 
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locked? 
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Have a “Rosco” Glass Pad on 


Your Desk 


To protect your desk. To keep memoranda in plain sight. 
To provide a smooth writing surface. To improve the appearance of your office. 


To revlace the unsanitary blotting Pad. To increase your personal efficiency. 


The Price Is Low 


Only $3.00 to $7.50, according to size. If your stationer cannot supply you, we will ship 
the size you select, securely packed, and guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition. 
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The first glass desk pad made—it remains superior to all others. Used by leading busi- 
ness men everywhere. Neat-appearing, durable, convenient, After you have had one 
DEALERS: a week, you will never go without. The Price is within your reach. You need one 
on your desk. Write for descriptive circular NOW and name of nearest dealer. Address 
Write for prices, ¢ 
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THE UNION OF LONDON 
& SMITHS BANK, Limited 


Head Office, 2 Princes Street, LONDON, England 


STERLING 
Authorized Capital - - - - - £25,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - £22,934,100 
Paid up Capital £3,554,785 
Reserve Fund £1,150,000 
Deposit & Current Accounts 


30th June, 1915 £48,994,683 


LINDSAY ERIC SMITH 


Deputy Governor 


H. H. HART L. E. THOMAS H. R. HOARE 
Town and Foreign Manager Country Manager Secretary 


SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart. 


The Bank has Branches or Agents in all the principal Cities 
and Towns in the United o - ——s 
throughout the World. : =: 


THE 
CAPITAL & COUNTIES 
BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1834 
Head Office:— 


39 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 
($5= £1.) 


Authorized Capital - = $50,000,000.00 
Subscribed Capital - = = $43,750,000.00 
Paid up Capita) - - = = $8,750,000.00 
Reserve Fund - = = = $4,000,000.00 


30th June, 1914 
Amounts due on Deposit 
and other Accounts \ $204,944,960.00 
Cash in Hand, at Call, 
and at short Notice \ $64,326,250.00 
Investments $26,848,065.00 


Bills of Exchange,Advan- 
ces and other Securities \ $126,520,645.00 


The Bank has Upwards of 500 Offices in the Principal 
Cities and Towns of England, Wales and 
the Channel Islands 


& CO., ENGINEERS 
COM'L BANK BLOG. : : 


CHICAGO 


LONDON & SOUTH 
WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


Capital (Subscribed) - $15,000,000 
Capital (Paid up) - - - $6,000,000 
Reserve $6,750,000 
Total Resources = = $137,500,000 


All descriptions of Home and 
Foreign Banking Transacted 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


LONDON GITY & MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Head Office, 5 Threadneedle St. 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 


29th APRIL, 1915 
Subscribed Capital - - $114,739,020 
Paid-up = “* - + 23,903,960 
Reserve Fund - - - = 20,000,000 
Deposits - + + = 676,378,890 


OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES | 


Foreign Branch Office, Finch Lane, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: Cinnaforex, London. 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Capital - - - - - - $ 5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) - - 9,716,000 
Deposits - - - - - - - += = 179,461,000 


OFFICERS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President | WILLIAM E. PURDY, Asst. Cashier 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Jr., Vice-President CHARLES D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES C_ SLADE, Asst. Cashier GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 
EDWIN A. LEE, Asst. Cashier M. HADDEN HOWELL, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr. 
FRANCIS L. HINE 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF 


Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and shall be pleased 
to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making es OF opening new accounts. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


HENRY W. CANNON 
JAMES J. HILL 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 
GUY E,. TRIPP 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


DEPARTMENTS 


COMMERCIAL - SAVINGS - TRUST - 
FARM LOAN - 


BOND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG, President Reid, Mur- 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK, President Inter- 
doch & Company. 





ENOS M. BARTON, Chairman Board of Directors 
Western Electric Company. 

CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and Capi- 
talist. 

HENRY P. CROWELL, President Quaker Oats 
Company. 

WILLIAM A. GARDNER, President Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company. 

EDMUND D. HULBERT, Vice-President. 

CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall Field 
Estate. 


national Harvester Company. 

SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate. 

JOHN S. RUNNELLS, President Pullman Com- 
pany. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman Board of 
Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall Field & 
Company. 

ORSON SMITH, President. 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, II, President Sprague, 
Warner & Company. 

MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 
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RECORDS THAT INTEREST | 
THE BANKER 


WHEN called upon to provide funds for the installation of 
a Water Supply system, remember these facts: 


THE SERVICE RECORD FOR 


Versailles - 230 years 
Weilburg - - - - la | 
Claremont-Ferrand 167 * 
Glasgow and London ZZ 
Philadelphia- - - wa 
New York - - - 80 “ 





These pipe lines are still giving perfect service, whereas in the 
list given below substitutes have proven defective and been re- 
placed with Cast Iron Pipe: 


Atlantic City, N. J. Madrid, Spain 
Bombay, India Metz, 
Duluth, Minn. Nancy, France 
Hammond, _ Ind. Rome, Italy 
Havana, Cuba Troy, N. Y. 
Ladysmith, So. Africa Warwick, Can. 


Germany 


There is no record of any substitute for Cast Iron Pipe having 
given more than twenty-five years continuous and satisfactory 
service—only one-tenth the present record of Cast Iron Pipe. 


The following makers of Cast Iron Pipe are independent of each other and | 
competitors; inquiries may be sent to any of them with assurance of prompt and full 
response : 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


James B. Clow & Sons, Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Chicago, III. Lynchburg, Va. 


Donaldson Iron Co. Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 
Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. Massillon, Ohio 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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BANK OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CAPITAL - - - $ 1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - 1,000,000.00 
TOTAL RESOURCES ‘OVER 18,000,000.00 


: E. C. McDougal, President 
Laurence D. Rumsey . . Vice-President Robert K. Root Vice-President 


John L. Daniels . . . . Cashier ; Ralph Croy . Assistant to President 
Louis C. Olden . . « . Assistant Cashier Charles D. Appleby * - « . Assistant Cashier 


WE INVITE YOUR BUFFALO BUSINESS 


The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


A Financial Magazine Devoted to the Interests of Banks, Bankers, 
rokers, Investors, and General Commerce. 





Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year Entered at Chicago Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter 





PUBLISHED BY 
RAND McNALLY & CO. 3 Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising Rates Furnished upon Application 
Copyright, 1915, by Rand McNally & Co. 


WHAT OUR BUMPER CROPS MEAN TO US 


NE of the striking features of this year’s crop season has been the 
necessity for a progressive revision of estimates as the crops ad- 
vanced toward maturity. It will be recalled that a few months 

ago the crop reporting board at Washington estimated the production of 
wheat at a little more than 900,000,000 bushels and that of corn at a little 
below last year’s final production. Now that the crops are practically made 
this progressive revision of crop estimates may be regarded as having at- 
tained somewhere near accuracy although even the final figures are estimates. 
What it means to this country to have a production from the soil of 
more than a billion bushels of wheat, of nearly a billion and a half bushels 
of oats and considerably in excess of three billion bushels of corn, in normal 
times, is not difficult to see, but what it means to have such a production 
when there is a strong demand for all of our surplus grain, at what may be 
termed war prices is an advantage that is not easily reckoned with. It is 
the demand for this surplus production that makes market values and 
Europe because of the war conditions is still clamoring for our products. 
Unfortunately, because of other influences, many of them no doubt, 
psychological, business in this country is very much restricted, outside of 
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that stimulated by war orders, and hence there is not the demand for the 


extension of credit that would be felt were there a greater degree of in- 
dustrial activity, so that the direct effect of this enhancement in our national 
wealth is not so apparent as it would be were our own domestic industrial 
conditions more nearly normal. But the production of new wealth, esti- 
mated at approximately $11,000,000,000, is a rather substantial basis for 
new credit and materially strengthens our financial position in the world’s 
money market and will in a measure offset any disturbing effect by the 
continued demand on us from Europe for extension of credit in connection 
with our export business. 


DIFFERENCE IN BORROWING ABROAD AND HOME 


Il E London Statist in speaking of borrowing for war purposes justly 
says: ‘‘When we consider the effect of borrowing on the nation’s 
financial position, it is at once obvious that there is a very great 

difference between borrowing abroad and borrowing at home. When we 
borrow abroad we are, in the first place, encouraged in general extravagance, 
beeause we are enabled to buy abroad things that we should otherwise have 
had to produce at home, and since our productive power at home is limited 
we should thus have been forced to reduce consumption. In the second 
place, we are permanently impoverished, at least during the currency of the 
loan, because we have each year to send goods or services abroad to meet 
interest and sinking fund. We, being at present a great creditor country, 
take an annual toll of the rest of the world for interest on sums lent to 
other nations, and receive it in the shape of goods and services. 

‘*Every million that we borrow abroad now will reduce this hold that we 
have on the rest of the world’s production and leave us pro tanto less a 
creditor country, and less able to rely on a constant supply of food and raw 
materials shipped to pay interest due to us. If the borrowing is done at 
home, as is the case with Germany, practically to the whole extent of its 
borrowing, and will be the case with us for the greater part of it, there is 
no impoverishment of the nation as a whole, since the interest charge is 
collected by the taxpayer and returned to the stockholders. The most in- 
sidious evil connected with borrowing at home is the fact that it is almost 
certain to lead to credit inflation and an artificial rise in prices. This is 
bound to be the case except when the money lent to the Government is 
actually saved; when it is saved the lender hands over to the Government 
not only the money, but the goods and services that he goes without in order 
to save it. Instead of buying clothes and food and comforts for himself, he 
goes without them and hands the money to the Government, which spends it 
on clothes and food and powder and shot for the army.”’ 










HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


BY FRANK M. HUSTON 
Editor 


EGISLATION of some character is likely to be undertaken when 
Congress reconvenes a month hence, looking toward the establishment 
of arural credit system in this country. To what extent this legislation 
will go or whether it will be sufficiently comprehensive in its scope to 

provide for the development of practically all productive realty and thus 
P eliminate from the commercial bank some of those features which have 
“ frequently resulted in tying up too large a volume of liquid assets in the 
F more permanent form of employment of money and eredit, cannot be - 
F foretold. 

Such a multiplicity of bills and suggestions along the line of establishing 
a land credit system has resulted from the agitation of the last few years, 
that it is almost impossible to forecast the probable action of Congress. A 
desire on the part of the members of Congress to lay claim, for political or 
other reasons, to having accomplished something in the line of extending 
financial assistance to the realty owner, especially the farmer, simply com- ' 
plicates the situation. 
























Great Care Should Be Used In Formulating Plan 





Grave danger confronts this country should there be haphazard legisla- 
tion on this subject, especially at this time. 
Whatever is attempted should be carefully thought of and the treatment 
of the land credit problem should be on as comprehensive a scale as was the j 
discussion and study of the general banking bill, which resulted in the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve Act, and brought about a system, while 
still imperfect, that promises to develop for this country, under the process 
of evolution, the most scientific and best banking system the world has 
known. In this connection it may be pointed out that the English central 
bank system as represented by the Bank of England, will necessarily undergo 
: revision, when this European war is over. I have this from one of the 
highest authorities on banking subjects in the British Empire. Defects 
have been discovered through the developments of the war that will make 
this revision necessary and yet that bank today stands as a bulwark behind 
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the finances of the allied nations of Europe. This is simply pointed out to 
show that even the systems that appear on their surface to be the most 
nearly perfect must undergo changes as new conditions arise, so that it js 
not to the discredit of those who helped formulate the Federal Reserve 


system in this country that amendments and changes must take place to 
make it more adaptable to our present needs. 


Should Make a Careful Study of Needs 


Whether it is advisable at the coming session of Congress to undertake 
the completion of a land credit system or permit delay in such a develop- 
ment, is a serious question. It is safe to say that the country demands that 
whatever legislation is undertaken the members of the legislative body and 
the administration at Washington should make haste slowly if they would 
avert serious complications later on. There is a vast amount of education 
required before we have this complicated problem of land credits well in 
hand. 


Purpose of Offering Prizes for Articles 


It was with this in view that the publishers of The Rand-MeNally 
Bankers’ Monthly in a recent issue offered a series of prizes aggregating 
$1,000 in eash for the best articles on the subject of ‘‘How to Make Realty 
Loans Liquid.’’ It was the intention of those in editorial charge to make 


this subject as broad and comprehensive as possible, in order to bring out 
the best thought along these lines. No one expected that the suggestiens 
made in these articles would be sufficiently comprehensive as to solve this 
intricate problem, because legislation in this country has ever been the 
result of concerted effort and of compromises. 


Why These Judges Were Selected 


In the selection of the judges to pass upon these articles an effort was 
made to pick men who would represent various phases of the problem to 
be considered. For instance, George M. Reynolds, president of the Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank and former president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, was selected because of his broad experience in gen- 
eral banking and also because of his general experience in earlier days in a 
rich agricultural country—Iowa—where he necessarily came in contact with 
the needs of the farmers in a developing agricultural country and to meet 
these questions in a general way as a banker. Mr. George P. Hoover was 
selected because of his long experience as vice-president of a savings bank, 
the Harris Trust & Savings, and a part of one of the great bond distributing 
houses of the country. The fact that the bond market passed through very 
much the same development that the land credit system must pass through 
made his selection advisable. 

It was also necessary that some one who had given close study to the 
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land credit systems abroad with a view of their practical adaptation to the 
needs of this country be selected to co-operate with the two bankers men- 
tioned above. Mr. George Woodruff, president of the First National Bank 
of Joliet, probably typifies the class of bankers who are earnestly endeavor- 
ing to work out a system of land credits for this country in a practical way, 
and Mr. Woodruff’s consent to act as one of the three judges in this contest 
afforded the Rand-MeNally Bankers’ Monthly probably the strongest board 
of judges that could have been selected. 


Awards Do Not Carry Any Indorsement 







In all fairness to these judges it should be stated that they in no way 
stand responsible, by reason of their decision in awarding prizes, for the 
ideas and suggestions made in ‘the articles themselves. They are the sug- 
gestions and ideas of the individual contestants, nor do they in any way 
represent the editorial policy of The Rand-MecNally Bankers’ Monthly. 
They are presented by this magazine as submitted by the contestants with 
a view of affording the basis of study and new thought for its readers and 
it is to be hoped that this will be productive of beneficial results in bringing 
about whatever legislation is taken by Congress, a comprehensive, con- 
servative and rational land credit system. 


Te 



















It may be seriously questioned by some whether we actually need such 
asystem at this time. There is much merit in some of the objections to any 


legislation along comprehensive lines just now. The country is new and is ' 
developing as rapidly as the situation requires. But some stimulation in i 


the way of a provision for a land credit system might bring about a healthier 
and better development,. providing of course, this system is carefully safe- 
guarded so as to avoid any serious inflation. 


Features of Some of the Prize Articles 
















In this issue of The Rand-MeNally Bankers’ Monthly is presented the 

first three of the prize articles. The other ten will be published in the 
December issue, together with such editorial comments as may seem justi- 
fied, from the point of view of the Editor. Whatever comments may be 
made regarding the first three are made in the most friendly manner and 
not with a view, necessarily, of criticising the articles, but with a view of 
stimulating thought on the subject of land credits. 


In the selection of the article submitted by B. H. Schroeder, treasurer of 
The Bankers’ Trust Company of Waco, Texas, as entitled to the first prize 
of $500, the judges agreed unanimously that this was the most compre- 
hensive article and contained more practical suggestions, from all points of 
view, than any of the articles submitted. It has some elements of weakness, 
however, but they relate more particularly to practical operation. 
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One of the weak spots in Mr. Schroeder’s suggestion is the use of the 
debenture bond secured by the original mortgage as collateral. This, of 
course, broadens the market, as the sale of the original mortgage to in- 
vestors who are often far removed from the loan field hinders proper inves- 
tigation by the investor, which necessarily must be difficult. At the same 
time experience showed that probably more money has been lost through 
this form of handling the farm loan in this country than in handling the 
direct mortgage. Much depends upon the character of the institution and 
the personnel of its members, as it is essential that the management of the 
central mortgage bank, or whatever the debenture issuing institution is 
called, must be carefully managed and due consideration given to keeping 
the collateral behind the debentures of the highest class. After all, in any 
land eredit system, this question of integrity of management is the most 
essential of all the factors. 

An effective and rigid government supervision and the limitations on 
the issue of debentures and several other features suggested by Mr. 
Schroeder would tend to strengthen this plan, which undoubtedly would 
broaden the farm mortgage market. 


Debentures Work Out On City Realty 


The debenture form of land credit does work very satisfactorily, so far 
as big holdings of real estate are concerned. An instance of this is found in 
the real estate bonds issued by such firms as 8. W. Straus & Co. and 
others in New York, Chicago and other large cities on business property to 
cover office buildings. 

The second prize article was that of E. J. Sandford, assistant cashier of 
the Ontario National Bank of Ontario, Cal. Mr. Sandford seeks to eliminate 
much of the red tape that hinders the marketing of realty loans, as well as 
the borrowing of money on realty. He suggests a valuable idea in the de- 
velopment of corporations for the purpose of guaranteeing mortgages and 
suggests the provision of a state supervision of mortgage guarantet cor- 
porations giving the state superintendent jurisdiction over such corpora- 
tions, providing examiners and ealling for public reports each year in much 
the same way that the comptroller of the currency and the various state 
banking departments eall for reports and supervise banks. 


Would Require More Uniformity of State Laws 


This would help safeguard the investor in real estate loans and would 
simplify the matter of making loans and of marketing the securities. But 
it would also necessitate a more or less uniformity in state laws regarding 
land credits, which is an obstacle not easily overcome. 

The third prize article was by F. N. Shepherd, cashier of the Empire 
National Bank of Lewiston, Idaho. Mr. Shepherd’s suggestions are very 
similar to those provided for in the Fletcher Moss bill pending in Congress. 
Ile suggests the adoption of certain basic principles that would tend to 
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standardize land mortgage bonds and safeguard the investor. He would 
provide for Federal incorporation of privately owned independent’ land 
banks restricted in business to the state of domicile, supervised by the 
treasury department through an official with powers and duties analogous 
to those exercised under the national banking act by the comptroller of the 
eurrency and would give these land eredit banks power to make non- 
taxable amortization first mortgage loans up to 50 per cent of the value of 
productive real estate, and to issue against such mortgages deposited with 
the proper Federal agents, tax exempt collateral trust bonds bearing the 
guarantee of the bank of issue. ; 


Broadening His Debenture Market 


In order to stimulate his markets Mr. Shepherd would permit the bonds 
to be used as security for postal savings deposits, investments for time 
deposits and trust funds in charge of the United States courts, restricting 
such use, however, to those states enacting laws, simplifying foreclosure, 
titled registration, and conveyancing, abolishing mortgage taxation and 
exemptions as regards real estate mortgages and legalizing such land bank 
bonds for the investment of insurance reserves trust and savings funds. 

This unquestionably would broaden the market, for this class of loans 


: but whether the stamp of approval of both state and national would inspire 
1 F the confidence of the people and assure the creation of a ready market 
] 4 necessary to liquidity may be questioned by some. The chief difficulty 
0 with many of these plans is that they are too dependent upon supervision 
and control and direction by men who are apt to secure their position more 

f through political favor than on merit. 
a i 
s ; Commends Articles for Careful Study 
2. 
d This covers the criticism that has appealed to the writer in studying the 
r- suggestions contained in the first three prize articles. However, the articles d 
a- contain ideas of considerable merit and the writer’s viewpoint may differ 4 
h materially from that of other students of this question. These criticisms are 
te given in the most friendly spirit with a view of broadening the scope of 

i study of this important subject of land credit. In the next issue the remain- 

ing ten articles will be discussed briefly, together with the reports of , 


William E. Compton, chairman of the Committee on Rural Credits of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association, which goes into this subject of land eredits 


ld P very thoroughly. 

ut { 
ng Suggest Study of M. T. Herrick’s Article 

ire Attention is also called to a recent article in the Rand-MeNally Bankers’ 

Ty Monthly from the pen of Myron T. Herrick, who is one of the best posted 


Ss. men on the subject of rural credits in the country. Mr. Herrick has worked 


out a theory of his own, which should be studied in conjunction with the 4 
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suggestions that are made by the contestants in the Rand-McNally land 
eredit contest. Mr. Herrick’s article on the ‘‘Needs of Rural Credits,” 
appeared in the September issue of the Rand-MeNally Bankers’ Monthly. 


Three Best Articles on ‘‘How to Make Realty Loans Liquid” 


The first three prize articles and winners of the $1000.00 contest of The 


Rand MeNally Bankers’ Monthly ‘“How to Make Realty Loans Liquid” are as 
follows: 


First Prize Five Hundred Dollars 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


By B. H. SCHROEDER 
Treasurer of The Bankers Trust Company of Waco, Waco, Texas 


HE problem admits of only one satisfactory solution, i.e. the issue 
of debenture bonds secured by the original mortgages as col- 
lateral. The sale of the original mortgages to investors, who 
are often far removed from the loan field, rendering proper in- 

vestigation by the investor very difficult, must be considered an unsatis- 
factory method. 

The issue of debenture bonds, as actually practised by numerous institu- 
tions, has led to the creation of a great variety of types and maturities, whose 
chances of sale to investors mainly depend upon personal knowledge of the 
ability and integrity of the management. The size of such issues, in many 
cases, is too small to permit them to be readily negotiated, which places such 
issues at a serious disadvantage compared with Government, municipal and 
railroad bonds. These circumstances, coupled with the entire absence of 
Government supervision, as adopted in nearly every country outside of the 
United States, constitute serious obstacles to the popularity of a class of 
securities which, in intrinsic merit, may be safely claimed to equal the best 
government, municipal and railroad securities. 

These objections can be overcome by the establishment of one or more 
Central Mortgage Banks, in which the exclusive right of issuing debenture 
bonds should be vested by law. The operations of these institutions should 
be limited to the purchase of mortgages from the existing concerns handling 
real estate loans, subject to careful investigation and valuation, and to the 
issue and marketing of debenture bonds secured by such mortgages. Adequate 
provisions for the gradual redemption of such debentures by the accumulation 
of a redemption fund should be provided for. 

In consideration of the wide divergence in real estate values and local 
conditions in various States of United States, such Central Banks should be 
located in the various states or districts, in the manner of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

An effective and rigid Government supervision should be provided for 
such banks and the issue of debentures limited to a maximum not exceeding 
fifteen times the amount of the capital stock. 
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The stockholders of such Central Banks should consist in the main of 
the existing concerns handling real estate loans and as the creation of such 
banks will provide a regular purchaser for their paper, they will no doubt 
realize the advantage of supporting such organization. 

A strong and representative Bank of this sort, under rigid government 
supervision, may be expected to command the confidence of investors and 
experience little difficulty in marketing its securities at competitive rates. 

The business of the existing concerns handling real estate loans will remain 
practically undisturbed, as the Central Bank can afford to pay the same re- 
muneration as they obtain at present when selling ‘their paper to investors 
and the Central Bank, by reason of the character and volume of its bonds, 
will be able to market them at such rates and upon such terms as will enable 
such bank to earn a moderate return on its capital. 
















Second Prize One Hundred and Fifty Dollars 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


By E. J. SANDFORD 


Assistant Cashier of the Ontario National Bank, Ontario, California 


NE of the common objections to-day against the realty loan by 
the investor, is the necessary “red tape’’ attached both to the 
securing of the loan and to the disposing of same. Another is 
that the same procedure has to be followed by the banker when 

the original mortgagee desires to use same as collateral. For example: The 

investor feels as though he must make a personal examination of the property. 

Arriving at the property in question he may find himself not well versed in 

the value of the site. He must now consult with men knowing of local values. 

Finding the security ample he must now return to the applicant. This party 

must in turn deliver an abstract, a lawyer may have to be consulted to pass 

on same. This preliminary work tends to hold this class of loans back. 

Now for a solution: 

Let every state pass a law to be known as the “ Mortgage Guarantee Act.’’ 
Said Act allowing corporations, with a paid up capital of not less than $100,000.00, : 
to receive applications for this class of loans. These applications to be passed 
on by a loan committee composed of a specified number of intelligent men 
of good standing. Empower this corporation with the right to guarantee 
these loans, with their capital as an assurance. Let said corporations make 
it a business to keep the title to properties covered by these loans free from 
questionable liens. This Act should also make provision for a Superintendent 
of Mortgage Guarantee Corporations. Said Superintendent to have juris- 
diction over said corporations, appoint examiners, call for public reports so 
many times each year, full reports to be forwarded to his office. Give him § 
power over these institutions, similar to that of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency at Washington, over National Banks. 

Under these conditions the mortgagor would find it an easy matter to 
obtain a loan if his security be ample, the mortgagee takes his guaranteed 
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mortgage to the banker, this party knowing the protection afforded advances 
him the loan. 

We have now an investment standing with bonds and stocks of known 
value, with certified statements accompanying, carrying a good rate of interest, 
very liquid, with a ready market for both buying and selling. 


Third Prize One Hundred Dollars 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


By F. N. SHEPHERD 
Cashier of the Empire National Bank, Lewiston, Idaho 


Y legal enactment provide for the federal incorporation of privately 
owned, independent land banks whose operations, conterminous with 
the state of domicile, shall be supervised by the Treasury Department 
in the person of an official with powers and duties analogous to those 

exercised under the National Bank Act by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

With uniform powers and restrictions, authorize the banks so chartered 
to make non-taxable, amortization, first-mortgage loans up to fifty per cent 
of the value of productive real estate and to issue against such mortgages, 
deposited with the proper federal agent, tax-exempt, collateral trust bonds 
bearing the guarantee of the bank of issue. 

Thus, by the adaptation of certain basic principles will land-mortgage 
bonds become standardized and safe. 


Permit the bonds to be used as security for postal savings deposits, invest- 
ments for the time deposits of national banks and trust funds in charge of 
United States courts, but restrict such use to those states enacting 


laws sim- 
plifying foreclosures, title registration and conveyancing, abolishing mortgage 
taxation and exemptions as regards real-estate mortgages, and legalizing such 
land-back bonds for the investment of insurance reserves, trust and savings 
funds. The accumulated savings of the people, the great reservoirs of capital, 
will then flow safely through new channels and help bring about a new era in 
realty operations and scientific American agriculture. 

A security of unquestioned solidity will not only have been created, but 
the stamp of approval of both the state and national governments will inspire 
the confidence of the people and assure the creation of the ready market 
necessary to liquidity. 

Land credits heretofore have been based upon individual units. Cheap 
and liquid credits can be brought about only by the concentration of resources 
through corporate organization and the bonds, no matter how sound, which 
represent the basis of such credits will be given wide currency or universal 
acceptance only through standardization, government supervision and 
approval. 

Such land bank organizations under federal charter and control will place 
the stamp of approval upon bond issues based upon many underlying mort- 
gages and, owing to the known stability and certainty of regular interest pay- 
ments, give realty credits a low interest rate and liquidity comparable to the 
best corporate and municipal securities. 












FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


By DR. EDWARD EWING PRATT 


Chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


‘ 





Sa result of the great European war, we face a series of changes 
and new facts in the economie and financial world. We observe 
the increasing importance and independence of the United States 
as an industrial nation, exporting its products to all parts of the 

We observe that the United States has suddenly attained a favor- 
able balance of trade and eredit, and has converted her position as a bor- 
rower in the world’s markets into that of a lender. We observe the increas- 
ing importanee and independence of New York as a financial center. We 
observe the increasing use of the dollar as a medium of international pay- 
ment. As lenders, therefore, in the international market it behooves us to 
study the offerings of foreign investments which are spread before us. 

Before, however, detailing some of the more impressive facts as to for- 
eign investments, let us examine a little more closely this credit balance 
which is piling up in our favor and which has already made us a eapitalist 
nation on current account and is rapidly reducing our net capital obligations 
to foreign countries. 

The excess of our exports over imports has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds during the past few months. The accompanying tables (A and B) 
indicate the growth of this excess, by years from 1900 to 1915, and by months, 
from January, 1914, to August, 1915. 


world. 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, AND THE ANNUAL EXCESS 
OF EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS—1900 TO 1915 


Year Ended Excess of Exports 


June 30 Exports Imports Over Imports 
WI ee scant $1,394,483,082 $ 849,941,184 $ 544,541,898 
BOO eo assicee 1,487,764,991 823,172,165 664,592,826 
|. re 1,381,719,401 903,320,948 478,398,453 
a 1,420,141,679 1,025,719,237 394,422,442 
DO ise ees 1,460,827 ,271 991,087,371 469,739,900 
re 1,518,561,666 1,117,513,071 401,048,595 
WO So tieeicen 1,743,864,500 1,226,562,446 517,302,054 
TI one eco-9S 1,880,851 ,078 1,434,421 425 446,429,653 
WN achat 1,860,773,346 1,194,341,792 666,431,554 
I fae ees aiace 1,663,011,104 1,311,920,224 351,090,880 
MOINS o es-6 eae 1,744,984,720 1,556,947 ,430 188,037,290 
Mio cccarsion 2,049,320,199 1,527 ,226,105 522,094,094 
DR 6 Sioa 2,204,322,409 1,653,264,934 551,057,475 
|. 2,465,884,149 1,813,008 ,234 652,875,915 
1. 2,364,579,148 1,893,925,657 470,653,491 
is aeoece0ts 2,768,589 ,340 1,674, 169,740 1,094,419,600 





(19) 
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OF EXPORTS OR IMPORTS, JANUARY, 1914, TO AUGUST, 1915 


1914 

Months 
January. . 
February 


Moarch....... 
MM oo sine d 8 GA 


October 
November 
December 


January 
February 


TRONGED. 6 s0s5.4e0-0 
PONIES 6.6 ik enn oes 


August (Est.)... 


Imports 


_.$154,742,923 


148,044,776 


. 182,555,304 


173,762,114 
164,281,515 
157,529,450 


’ .... 159,677,291 
a 
September...... 


129,767,890 
139,710,611 
138,080,520 
126,467,062 
114,656,545 


122,148,317 
125,123,391 
157,982,016 
160,576,106 
142,284,851 
157,695,140 
143,244,737 
142,000,000 


*Excess of Imports. 


Exports 
$204,066,603 
173,920,145 
187,499,234 
162,552,570 
161,732,619 
157,072,044 
154,138,947 
110,367,494 
156,052,333 
194,711,176 
205,878,333 
245,632,558 


267,879,313 
299,805,869 
296,611,852 
294,745,913 
274,218,142 
268,547,416 
268,974,610 
260,000,000 


Excess of 

Exports 
$ 49,323,680 
25,875,369 
4,943,930 
*11,209,544 
* 2,548,896 
* —457,406- 
* 5,538,344 
*19,400,396 
16,341,722 
56,630,650 
79,411,271 
130,976,013 


145,730,996 
174,682,478 
138,629,836 
134,169,807 
131,933,291 
110,852,276 
125,729,873 


118,000,000 


Increase Is in Excess of $350,000,000 


In spite of the fact that during August, September, and October, our 
foreign trade languished, the excess of our exports over imports for the last 
fiseal year was greater by $350,000,000 than ever before. For the last six 
months of the fiscal year 1915, the excess of exports accrued at the yearly 
rate of $1,940,000,000. If we can accept the meagre figures of July and 
August as a eriterion and if the average of those months is maintained 
throughout the year, the excess of exports over imports will amount to not 
less than $1,464,000,000 for the fiscal year 1915-16. 


What Constitutes the True Credit Balance 


But this is not the true balance of trade or the true credit balance. We 
must subtract such items as our interest charges, payable abroad, the ex- 
penditures of American tourists, the remittances of money sent abroad to 
friends and relatives, the freights we pay to ocean steamships owned by 
other countries, and the relief which we have sent abroad for the stricken 
countries of Europe. These payments, even at present reduced as some of 
them are, amount to not less than $500,000,000 per annum. The total excess 
of exports over imports, as estimated on the basis of the last few months, 
indicate a total for the fiseal year 1915-16 of not less than $1,400.000,000. 
These figures indicate that we have created assets abroad amounting to at 
least. $900,000,000 and (it may be argued that) we must invest that amount 
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abroad if we are to keep the exchange rates anywhere near normal. Only the 
slightest tax on our domestic profits will be necessary in order to consider- 
ably enlarge the amount of our exports of capital. 

It is proper for us to consider at this point whether or not this is a purely 
temporary situation and also whether or not we are likely to be able to con- 
tinue our volume of foreign trade and the large balances in our favor, which 
will furnish the wherewithal for investment. The essential question in- 
volved is whether we will be able to permanently retain the foreign markets 
which we are now obtaining. Our progress has been noteworthy, especially 
in South America, where our trade has greatly inéreased in the last few 
months. 














MONTHLY EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


1914 1915 Increase Pet. 
PRAY 65.0 os ec evn ee acs Open $ 7,000,000 *$1,700,000 *19.3 
MN nao or ele srere Raed essere 8,500,000 6,500,000 * 2,000,000 *23.1 
March.....................-.. 8,400,000 10,500,000 2,000,000 25.6 
a ile Sicusniantp hear oe 9,000,000 10,800,000 1,800,000 20.7 
SEER SG Reenter en 10,200,000 12,000,000 1,800,000 17.4 
ERR ee Peer ear enon 7,600,000 13,700,000 6,100,000 81.5 
MNS aictrrls sia cavern alpine 7,800,000 12,300,000 4,500,000 57.6 


*Decrease. 


Depends Largely on Cost of Production 








The whole problem rests squarely on the costs of production, whether we 
will be more or less able to meet European costs after the war. It is im- 
portant in discussing this point to consider such important facts as interest, 
wages, and'taxes. It can scarcely be argued that taxes in Europe will be 
less after the war. It is evident that the tremendous debts that are being 
piled up will have to be carried and paid off during the next 50 to 100 years. 
Labor, at any rate, able-bodied efficient labor, is likely to be searce at the 
end of the war, because the best mechanics of Europe are now in the front 
ranks of the fighting armies. It has been the universal experience that 
following the great wars of the last century that interest rates and wages 
have been higher following each war. It seems to me logical that the vast 
destruction of capital, which is going on in Europe and the diversion of 
eapital from productive uses, will make it scarce in quantity and great in 
demand at the close of hostilities. The case is very well put in an editorial 
which appeared recently in the Journal of Commerce (issue for Tuesday, 
Sept. 14), as follows: 


einer Sinan < 

















What Foreign Impoverishment Means 








‘‘Those foreign countries are being impoverished in capital and in men, 
their manufacturing industries are being seriously impaired and they are 
being heavily burdened with debt and taxation. Is that going to make 
them such formidable antagonists as soon as they stop fighting? Our 
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manufacturers have an unusual opportunity of showing what there is in 
them and what they can do, when the markets of the rest of the world, as 
well as those of the United States, are open again. * * * Are they 
afraid of the crippled and broken and exhausted competitors of Europe? 
* * * Jt will be a good while before that foreign tide rises to overwhelm 
them and they had better watch and work and see if they cannot stand 
against it.’’ ‘ 


What We Owe to European Investors 


The best available statistics seem to indicate that the sum total of our 
indebtedness to European countries amounts to $6,500,000,000. It is said 
that probably our holdings of foreign securities amount to not less than 
$1,500,000,000. This would leave our net indebtedness to the rest of the 
world at something like $5,000,000,000. Recent inquiries seem to indicate 
that this figure, which has been commonly accepted, is too large and that 
the actual amount may be less by one or two billion dollars. The exact sum 


is unimportant but its distribution is important. Sir George Paish estimated 
the distribution to be as follows: 


Paish’s Estimate (about 1910). 
(Report of the Nat. Monetary Commission, Vol. XX, pp. 174-5.) 


CRUE WOCTG RIED so. coco :he case wae owe scarab g era's oalaihe ab Woe: 0 06 2G ee 
Germany 1,000,000,000 
Holland 750,000,000 


NMI ir, sted Zita Sik. Ae eid wet oak t Tea tek te ec Gen eile 620,000,000 
Belgium, Switzerland, and other European countries....... 130,000,000 


Floating debt 500,000,000 


i tac it Ba ict lata eae cel $6,500,000,000 
Mr. C. K. Hobson, in his recent work on the subject of export capital, estimates the 
amounts to have been in 1899, as follows: 


IN 2 Ds sia Sage ood ake Mad TR Ren $2,500,000,000 


Holland 240,000,000 


Germany 200,000,000 
Switzerland 75,000,000 


50,000,000 
35,000,000 


$3,100,000,000 
(“The Export of Capital’—Hobson’s, page 154.) 


Much of This Obligation Will Continue 


It is not to be expected that the United States will first pay off all her 
foreign indebtedness and then, and not until then, embark on a career as a 
capitalist nation. It is quite common for nations, as with individuals, to be 
at the same time creditor and borrower. This is especially true in view of 
the great present desirability of our securities. 

The United States has thus become a capitalist nation, not only theoretic- 
ally, but practically. Since the outbreak of the great European war, the 
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United States has made formal loans to foreign countries to the amount of 
$257,090,000. ° , 


LOANS RAISED IN NEW YORK BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM JULY 4, 1914, 
TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1915* 
CANADA: 

Canadian Pacifie Ry Equipment trust note............... $ 12,690,000 
PUI 70 oo gos 5e5. ee 53, HO NO IS ao Be eee iene. Sieg hewn 6,900,000 
British Columbia 1 year 414% treasury bills........... 2,700,000 
Canadian Northern Ry o% equipment notes... 2.6 6. 2,000,000 
" o = Ge cn ha OS es Seren 11,500,000 
Government...............5% gold notes, 1 and 2 years. *....... 45,000,000 
Toronto Harbor Ba EINE ones, ori Bigs os one doe eeokene 1,000,000 
Toronto Railway 6% 1,500,000 
Toronte, CHG OF. 6.6.-..05.6 5:3 OGG IDs MONOR 560s ois sce daw ek acie 3,000,000 
Alberta, Univ. of 416% 10-year Debs... ..........05..5.. 1,000,000 
Alberta, Prov: of..............5% gold Deb. bonds... .............% 4,000,000 
Ontario, Prov. A 9-mo. loan at 374%........0. 0. .cc ues 2,000,000 
Ottawa, City Ol... ccs I TORE ONS ons nas eae Spndenaun 1,000,000 
Manitoba, Prov:of ........:..559% S-year DONS... cece cese css 5,475,000 
New Brunswick, Prov. of...5% 5-year bonds.................... 700,000 
Sault Ste. Marie, City of. ..5% 30-year Debs................... 500,000 
Ontario, Prov. of 5% S-year Donds.....:6....0s...0....  S/O0080 
Calgary, City of...........3-year treasury notes....>........... 2,000,000 
Saskatchewan, Prov. of 5% S-year DORdS............0......... 2560008 
Further issues arranged for........... 3,500,000 
Montreal Trams & Power ..2-year 6% notes.................... 7,000,000 
Winnipeg Electric Ry 1 and 2 year gold notes, 6% 1,500,000 
Quebec, Prov. of...........3 or 5 year 5% gold bonds........... _ 6,000,000 
RS IESE go is. 12. 5 ei cere eeniee sy arose oe 2,125,000 
Toronto, City of...........444% bonds, due Jan. 1, 1949 and 1955 ~—-2,500,000 
DOERR, CANAUIR. «oi cceeccceces $131,090,000 


PIII 255s nec b0 ose 3s vis $ 15,000,000 

“ PE 25,000,000 
NIUE ccs oss aan eee Negotiated with Nat. City Bank 1,000,000 
Pe MON isn Sv ova pea eSeRM aoegeil be Dcecriahattox ety ale iw GlareaGie Sota 10,000,000 

- at oo ostiihonsl ties en unnces- hacer empecents 30,000,000 
Germany 5% treasury notes, 9 mo............. 10,000,000 
Greece....................Negotiated with American capitalists 7,000,000 
Norway ee Os anvic Scercicia oa-atnqnaweeewodate 3,000,000 
Republic of Panama ON sce 5d onis Bode ie cras meen 3,000 ,000 
Russia....................Negotiated with private banking house —_ 2,000,000 
Sweden GY tHeasURy NOGES. 6.0.0.0 6c cesewess 5,000,009 
Switzerland 1-3-5 year 5% notes................. 15,000,000. 


GRAND TOTAL, LOANS $257,090,000 


LAE AS NRE ORB i I EM EE OD 


SPURNS VTE 


Ae LR SRT NES SEER LS IITRLIS & 


“ “ 


*This table is expected to be exhaustive. There are, of course, many issues of securities which are privately 
made and, therefore, are not publicly recorded. The total is, therefore, less by a considerable amount than the 
actual sum total of loans made abroad during the period under discussion. 


LOANS RAISED IN NEW YORK FROM JULY 1, 1914, TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1915 
SUMMARY 
Ree kone gpa ba aeg skal arate GaN rs INST TEAR Gr Lec Stem $131,090,000 
LATIN AMERICA 44,000,000 
EUROPE 82,000,000 


$257,090,000 
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This large figure does not, however, express the sum total of all our loans 
to foreign countries during the last few months. The rapidity and volume 
of recent European purchases in this country have not permitted the floating 
ot formal loans. Instead, credits have been organized here on behalf of 
foreign purchasers and payments for merchandise have been made against 
these eredits, many of which have been bank credits. The total amount of 
such credits cannot, of course, be given with accuracy, but it is likely that 
they exceed $250,000,000. 

Up to the present year, New York and the United States have been only 
on the outer fringe of the world of international finance. There have been 
a few foreign loans floated in New York—a few loans to Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South America, and Japan. 

The investments of this character made in New York prior to the Euro- 
pean war are insignificant when compared with the scale of operations dur- 
ing the last few months. 


Revert to History for Shift of Financial Centers 


It may be worth while to look back for a few centuries and to note briefly 
the development and localization of the financial centers of the world. It 
may be worth while to call your attention to the fact that London’s prestige 
as a financial center is just one hundred years old. And that London wrested 
the prestige of the world’s financial center from Amsterdam in a few short 
years of war. 

The origin from which foreign investment has sprung may be located in 
trade, and the first foreign investors were merchants. Gradually, however, 
the business of foreign investment has become differentiated from the gen- 
eral business of exchange. In the first place, some merchants confined their 
attention more closely to banking and money-lending. The requirements of 
princes, and later of states, provinces, municipalities, and the vast field of 
demand which appeared with the growth of private and corporate forms of 
capitalistic enterprise, all assisted the process by which finance became 
distinguished from trade. On the other hand, an increase in the number and 
importance of wealth-owners outside the ranks of merchants—men who were 
willing to lend their money out for safe-keeping or sought to make a profit 
by depositing it with those who could use it productively—swelled the 
business of those whose function was to bring the supply of capital into 
touch with the demand for it. This process, which began in the Middle Ages, 
hastened its pace in the Nineteenth Century, and we now see a highly per- 
fected mechanism whose chief aim is to promote and facilitate the borrowing 
and lending of capital. The financier and company promoter, banks, stock 
exchanges, and even the financial press assist in this process. 


Trend Has Been Gradually Westward 


The center from which financial energy has spread moved gradually with 
the westward and northward movement of economic power and civilization. 
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It was located early in northern Italy, in Venice, then passed for a time to 
Spain and Portugal, only to move on to the low countries—to Antwerp and 
Amsterdam. And the last of these places became in the course of time the 
first financial center in Europe. British foreign investment developed more 
slowly and, although British subjects owned property in the West Indies 
and the American Colonies and in India, there was perhaps in the Eighteenth 


Century more Dutch capital invested in Great Britain than there was British 
capital invested in all foreign countries. 










Why London Has Taken the Lead 













But owing to the industrial revolution which began during that century, 
British wealth and capital expanded at a rapid rate, and the Napoleonic war 
marked at once the overthrow of Amsterdam as the financial center of the 
world and the rise of London to a position of predominance. It is true that 
the demands upon Great Britain for a time drained the market dry. The 
advent of peace soon left the outward flow from London greater than ever 
before. For thirty years or more Great Britain alone was able to supply 
large amounts of capital for the development of other countries. British 
eapital flowed east and west to Europe and America, financing governments, 
developing the means of transportation, and performing the spade-work of 
modern economie organization. Capital was accumulated and spread out 
eastwards into Russia, Austria, Turkey, and Italy. At the same time capital 
from the more developed parts of this country was spread incessantly west- 
wards with the migration of population. Toward the close of the century 
our own capital began to flow northward into Canada and southward into ' 
Central and South America. This very development of other financial cen- . 
ters of importance assisted the widening of the geographical field of British : 
investments. London found itself squeezed more and more between the d 
European financial mechanisms and the New York financial market, hence 
we find British capital pushing its way to India, to Australia, to Africa, to 
South America, and to Canada. r 

With its supremacy as bullion broker and arbiter of credit, as disposer 
of cash for short periods and lender of capital to foreign and colonial bor- 
rowers, it is no wonder that London through its stock exchange should pro- 
vide the world’s principal market in foreign securities. The London stock 
exchange list of foreign securities has no rival. Hardly a country, from the 
gilt-edged Rentes of France to the comparatively worthless paper of indigent 
and defaulting small countries, whose stocks are not dealt in freely from 
day to day by the leading jobbers in London’s market. 


Sa ine PIO OC REI LENSER 














London’s Distribution of Capital to World 







We are getting accustomed nowadays to hearing New York spoken of 
as the financial center of the world. Probably most of us would characterize 
this as somewhat too optimistic. It is not too much to say that the tremen- 
dous volume of foreign trade and the supremacy of London as the market 
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for international securities depend mainly upon British exports of capital. 
Thus London holds a great part of the external debt of Japan, and the price 
of Japanese bonds depends therefore mainly upon London’s judgment of 
Japan’s financial strength at any given time. Again, the great Argentine 
railroads are British companies. The head offices are in London and London 
is the principal market for their bonds and shares. The same thing is true 
to a considerable extent of the external debt of the Argentine Government. 
British investments in Argentine—Government debts, railways, land com- 
panies, ranches, ete.—run to several hundred millions sterling. Smaller, but 
still important, are the British holdings in Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Mexico. 

London has been the pre-eminent financial market of the world and an- 
nual savings of Britain, which have gone into foreign and colonial invest- 
ments, reached just before the war the annual sum of not much less than 
two hundred millions sterling, or the equivalent of $1,000,000,000. The 
average amount of French capital going abroad is probably not over $250,- 
000,000. Holland and Belgium have contributed freely. Germany has con- 
tributed considerable amounts, in view of the need of her capital at home for 
domestic development. And, of course, the United States has borrowed 
more than she exported. 


Paris Leads Continental Centers 


Among the continental markets for foreign securities, Paris stands easily 
first in power and resources. It is the great market for Russian bonds. It 
holds most of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Turkish debt, and has a con- 
siderable amount of capital invested in Egypt, Tunis, Roumania, Greece, and 
South America. In fact, Paris is the financier-in-chief to Russia, Spain, and 
Turkey. It has been estimated that not less than $6,500,000,000 of foreign 
securities are held in France. This figure compares with Sir George Paish’s 
estimate of British holdings abroad of $17,500,000,000. 

Berlin and Germany are of next importance in the world’s international 
finance markets. <A very large amount of German capital is employed out- 
side of Germany, particularly in Russia, Scandinavia, Italy, the low coun- 
tries and South America. The total amount of German capital so employed 
has been estimated at from $2,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. Amsterdam 
and Brussels, as well as Antwerp and Hamburg, are small but nevertheless 
important financial centers. The importance of Hamburg in this field was 
noted after the severe financial crisis of 1907, which particularly affected 
Hamburg, and its results were evident in the number of failures in Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, and the old Hanseatic towns. 


Russia Is Unimportant as Financial Center 


Russia is unimportant in the financial markets of the world. Russia, 
like ourselves, has been a borrower of capital and is likely to continue as a 
borrower of capital. So chary of their capital resources are the Russians, 


that the Russian birsha, or bourse, is prohibited from dealing in non-Russian 
securities. 
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The other financial centers of the world are comparatively unimportant 
because they are located in borrowing countries. Spain and Italy have 
recently experienced considerable increases in prosperity and their securities 
have advanced in value. More important are the powers of the Far East— 
Japan and China. Here, again, both countries are primarily borrowers of 


eapital, and are not seriously to be considered among the money markets 
of the world. 


ISSUES OF CAPITAL IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE AND GERMANY 
UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE ’ GERMANY 


MILLION PER MILLION PER MILLION PER 
DOLLARS CENT DOLLARS CENT DOLLARS CENT 
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907 4,197 17. 1,470 3,272 31.0 69.0 2,610 530 83.1 16. 
1914.....1,773 721 71.4 28.9 542 483 55.6 44.4 1473 84 94.6 5. 


For previous years, see Becque, p. 21, France; p. 23, Germany; p. 11, United Kingdom. 
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Many of World’s Securities Unknown Here 


New York has never been an international financial center. British con- 
sols, German and Russian bonds, French rentes, are unquoted for the very 
good reason that they are not wanted. There is no market for them. Even 
the New York railway market is purely a domestic one, with the exception 
of lines like the Canadian Pacific, or the Mexican group, which connect 
with our own system. The names of foreign securities which are eagerly 
sought in Europe are unknown in the United States. 


Germany Helped to Finance Russia 


The virility of German capital in exploiting foreign markets is well 
exemplified in the ease of Russia. Russia, like all countries of the world, 
has been largely dependent upon Germany in the chemical industry. In 
1897 there were but three German chemical companies with a capital of 
$1,200,000 in Russia. In 1913 there were 14 companies with a capital of 
$9,500,000. The three principal companies were: 

1. The German Aniline Products Company, established in 1873, paying 
dividends of 23 per cent in 1913, and whose shares were quoted at 369 in 
1909 and at 457 in 1913. 

2. The Baden Aniline and Soda Works, established in 1865, paying 
dividends of 28 per cent in 1913 and whose shares were quoted at 454 in 
1909 and at 529 in 1913: 


3. Frederich Beyer & Company, established in 1881, paying dividends 
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of 28 per cent in 1913, and whose shares were quoted at 484 in 1909 and at 
551 in 1913. 

In the period from 1876 to 1900, six German coal companies, with a 
capital of $15,600,000, were established in Russia. German capitalists are 
interested in 20 Russian street railway systems with a share capital of 
$17,800,000 and a bonded indebtedness of $19,000,000. Prior to the war, 
German bankers were interested in nine petroleum companies, established 
during the years 1879 to 1913 with a total capital of $32,000,000. 


Our Investors Are More Interested in Canada 


Naturally, investors in this country are more interested in Canadian 
securities than in the securities of any other foreign country. We scarcely 
think of Canada as a foreign country. The investors of the United States 
have invested considerable sums of money in Canada, and, next to Great 
Britain, hold the largest amount of Canadian securities. It was estimated 
in 1911 that British investments in Canada amounted to $1,860,000,000. That 
American investments there amounted to $417,000,000, and that other for- 


eign investments amounted to not far from $140,000,000, making a total of 
$2,417,000,000 invested in Canada. 


Canada as a Whole Is Sound 


Those who are apt to discourage foreign investments on the grounds that 
our funds find better opportunities at home will have some difficulty in 
explaining the attractiveness of Canadian investments. The reason is sim- 


ple. Canada, on the whole, is sound, prosperous, and largely undeveloped. 
She needs our capital just as our own great Western country needs capital, 
and we are supplying it in considerable quantities. In spite of the large 
amounts of money on deposit in New York banks, Canadian investments 
seem to center more naturally in Philadelphia and Boston, and many of the 
most important Canadian securities until the outbreak of the European war 
were floated in those centers. 


Many Foreign Investments Do Not Attract Here 


There are certain types of foreign investments which are almost unknown 
to American investors and which would probably not find great favor in 
the eyes of the American investing public. I refer particularly to those 
vast development propositions into which has gone a tremendous amount 
of European and particularly British capital, and in which dividend results 
are not expected for many years. These securities are for nations of family 
builders and not for those who desire immediate and considerable returns. 
An example of such a proposition is the British South African Company, 
which was founded by Mr. Cecil Rhodes. This company operates in a vast 
territory of about one and a quarter million square miles, an area nearly 
one-half the size of the United States. It includes Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, the Transvaal and the protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
and Swaziland. The value of these vast Rhodesian territories is no longer 
probiematical. The mineral wealth and agricultural probabilities have been 
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thoroughly tested and proved. The British South African Company has 
gone on pouring money into the country until their report for Mareh, 1913, 
showed that approximately $37,500,000 had been invested there. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the company is approaching 
and not a single penny has been paid in dividends. 

It is not dividends that count in a case of this kind, but how firmly the 
foundations have been laid for future dividends. A railway system has 
been built across the Rhodesias and connected with the Transvaal and 
Cape Colony systems and with the Portuguese line running down to the 
Port of Beira. Roads have been built; public improvements inaugurated 
and completed; farms mapped out and settlers assisted to occupy them; 
towns and cities with all modern conveniences and advantages have arisen; 


and the civilization of the white man brought to the heart of the Dark 
Continent. 


Capital Investment Brings Foreign Trade 


It is only through the investment of capital that foreign trade can be 
secured and held. If the United States is serious in her desire to develop 
foreign trade, she must lend; she must invest; she must buy foreign securi- 
ties. If the facts which I have already stated are even approximately true, 
the United States has no immediate choice other than to invest abroad. 
Her only choice lies in the exact location of those investments in foreign 
countries. 

There are some interesting facts available on this subject, showing how 
closely the exportation of capital is related to the exportation of goods, and 
mainly of manufactured goods, as the following table brings out. 


EXPORTS OF CAPITAL AND MANUFACTURING GOODS 


Railway Miles of Imports of Railway Mate- 
issues railway rials 


Countries Years in con- From the From ’ Class 
London structed United All Coun- of 
Kingdom tries Imports 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Locomotives, 
Argentina........1901-11 432,822,000 9,326 89,270,000 153,857,000 railway ma- 


terials, rails. 
Railway plant 
British India. ....1902-12 118,085,000 2,823 121,603,000 131,365,000 and rolling 
stock. 
Tron and steel 
rails, ete. 
Railway 
materials. 
1906-11 74,666,000 ...... 19,034,000 26,689,000 Mining ma- 
chinery. 
Iron and 
Canada..........1901-11 367,733,000 9,143 9,096,000 23,599,000 steel rail- 
way bars 
and rails. 
United States....1901-10 366,378,000 47,131 384,000 5,362,000 Iron and steel 
(9 yrs.) 


Australia........ 1903-11 123,720,000 3,227 15,780,000 26,040,000 


South Africa. ....1906-11 37,812,000 2,070 2,481,000 5,056,000 


railway bars. 
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‘t is probable that practically all of the British investments in India, 
South America, Australia, and elsewhere, are made in the form of manufae- 
tured goods of common consumption, such as textiles, railway supplies, 
machinery, boots and shoes, ete. It is equally certain that periods of large 
exportations of capital in Great Britain have been periods of little unem- 
ployment. The reason is not far to seek, for the workmen haye been 
engaged in making the exports which paid for the investment. 

The investing publie of the United States is singularly unresponsive to 
issues of foreign securities. This is due probably to the fact that such issues 
have not been brought to their attention as steadily, as consistently, and as 
intelligently as have the issues of those securities which represents prop- 
erties nearer home. 


International Situation Is Not Bright 

Those who are taking up the study of foreign investments should not 
expect. the situation as regards international securities to be very bright just 
at present. Criticisms which in ordinary times might with justice be passed 
on a country or corporation which had failed to fulfil its obligations must 
be modified when through no fault of its own its trade is suddenly paralyzed 
and exchange operations are rendered impossible. 

Considering the severity of the crisis, it is surprising that the losses 
have not been greater. It is particularly satisfactory to state that some of 
the Latin-American countries have shown a most honorable desire to main- 
tain their credit under circumstances of exceptional difficulty. 

Default in credit operations is gradually diminishing, perhaps on account 
of the wider recognition of the simple fact that it is most harmful to those 
who practice it. Default by provinces and other local bodies is more 
widely distributed. Municipal defaults are comparatively rare. 


No Essential Difference in Investments at Home and Abroad 


But there is no essential difference between the principles of investment 
at home and abroad. The same principles apply. The foreign security 
must be just as safe as the principle; it must have an equal or superior 
income yield; it must enjoy the same degree of marketability ; the stability 
of its price must be the same, and finally, there must be an equal chance of 
appreciation in value. 

In addition to these points, foreign securities have the additional advan- 
tage of geographic distribution. Adverse conditions which affect securities 
in Australia will probably be offset by highly prosperous conditions in 
Argentina, and so on. The geographic distribution of investments has 
much the same effect on the security and continuity of investment yield as 
the distribution of securities has between various types of securities and 
various industries. Variety is itself an added feature of safety and per- 
manency of yield in an investment total. 

Foreign securities are not safer than domestic. The mere fact that - 
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investments are scattered geographically does not make them ipso facto 
secure or trustworthy investments. The fact of geographic distribution 
equalizes and offsets the chance of unsteady income yield on account of 
local conditions. 


Foreign Securities Are Not Safer 





In the judging of foreign securities, however, exactly the same prin- 
ciples apply as apply in the judging of domestic securities. 

If there was ever a time when the people of the United States, particu- 
larly the investing publie of the United States, should stop and consider 
the situation, that time is the present. We do not always realize that our 
best foreign customers are engaged in a campaign of mutual destruction ; 
that their energies and their resources are being diminished. We are, at 
the present, experiencing in this country a sort of stimulus to our indus- 
tries—at any rate, in certain lines—and our foreign trade is experiencing 
acertain extension, but it would be well for us to consider whether or not 
this extension of our industries is a solid one and whether the extension 
of our foreign trade indicates a permanent extension. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that with the cessation of hostilities in Europe and 
the withdrawal and cutting off of orders for supplies.of war materials of 
various sorts, the United States will experience a serious reaction. Those 
features which just at the present are making for expansion will be cut off 
and unless there has been some real advance made in capturing the mar- 
kets of the world which are unaffected primarily by the European war, 
our situation is likely to be a serious one. 


United States Should Curtail Expenses 










In the face of this tremendous destruction of capital which is going on 
in Europe, it would seem that this is a time for the United States to save 
and for the people of the United States to curtail their expenditures which 
are in any way unnecessary and to invest those savings where they will do 
the greatest amount of good. Great Britain has made herself the foremost 
eapital nation in the world, not because she made large profits, but rather 
because she saved large savings. It is out of savings and not profits that 
investments are made. If the United States is to become a great capitalist 
nation, the people of the United States must save. It is sometimes said that 
itis a man’s first duty to save. If that be his first duty, it is certainly his 
second duty to so invest those savings that they will be of the greatest 
advantage to the commonwealth. Just at the present the investment of 
savings in foreign securities, in the securities of those countries which we 
hope to win for our foreign markets, will afford the greatest advantage to 
our commonwealth. 

It is also worth while for us to stop and consider whether or not in 
making our loans to the European nations and in making loans which are 
to be used almost wholly for destructive purposes is an economically sound 
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principle for us to follow. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not 
criticizing or objecting to loans which are being made to the European 
countries. 1 am merely raising the query as to whether or not it is a sound 
economic principle for us, as a nation, to loan all of our money to our best 
customers to enable them to destroy one another, when we might at least 
be using a portion of that capital to develop those countries which, although 
now not our best customers, are likely to become very good customers. [ 
realize perfectly that under the present circumstances it is not a question 
of whether we want to loan money to Europe or not. At present we have 
no alternative. We must loan money to Europe in order to keep our for- 
eign trade moving and in order to permit us to realize the largest possi- 
bilities of the present situation. However, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that the undeveloped countries of South America, of Africa, of 
Australia, and of the Far East are ardently seeking capital with which, not 
only to develop, but with which to keep the very wheels of commerce 
moving. 


Facilities for Handling Foreign Investments 


Let me suggest to investment bankers, that they can make a very real 
contribution to the extension of American trade and the expansion of the 
United States as a world financial power, and at the same time put them- 
selves in the way of earning an honest penny, by organizing special depart- 


ments for handling foreign securities for American investors. At present, 
most of the private banking and brokerage houses are able only in an inci- 
dental way to care for investment propositions, which come from foreign 
countries. Each matter has then to be taken up and separately investi- 
gated, and becomes more difficult and expensive than it should. If, then, 
the foreign business were specialized, as is the domestic, certain firms would 
specialize in the securities of certain parts of the world. Foreign invest- 
ments would thereby assume greater certainty in the, market and would 
command better support among our investors. 


Development Work at Home Is Not Finished 


Let me also suggest that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
especially through its commercial-attaché service, is at the disposal of the 
American investment bankers. The Bureau aims, especially, to bring for- 
ward information with reference to foreign investment opportunities. The 
commercial attachés, of whom there are ten, stationed at London, Berlin, 
Paris, Petrograd, Shanghai, Melbourne, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tiago and Lima are especially instructed to be on the lookout for oppor- 
tunities for American capital, and to inform the Bureau at Washington at 
the very earliest possible moment. Even at the present time there are a 
number of propositions pending which indicate very clearly that this branch 
of our service is now important and will be in the future inereasingly 
important. IT am glad to place this service at your disposal and hope that 
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you will let me know the kind of propositions in which you are most 
interested. : ’ 

The work of capital in developing this country and intensifying the 
development in older countries is by no means finished. Gigantic sums are 
still required for railway construction in almost every part of the world. 
Water and gas works, electric lighting, telegraph, and tramways form 
another important group of enterprises which are constantly demanding 
fresh capital. All of these activities are conducted both by Government 
authorities—central and local—and by corporate bodies. In addition, 
there are mining concerns and plantations, land mortgage companies, banks, 
trust, insurance, and trading companies, all of which have figured promi- 
nently during the earlier periods of foreign investment. There is, how- 
ever, a new element visible in the course of foreign investments during the 
past few years, namely, a tendency to invest in manufacturing and indus- 
trial concerns, and the movement is particularly noteworthy in the progress 
of British investments in North America, India, and Russia. Canadian 
cotton and textile companies, iron and steel works, and paper mills have 
absorbed a considerable amount of British capital and also a considerable 
amount of American capital. 


























Demands for Capital Will Grow 





No inconsiderable portion of the United States Steel Corporation securi- 
ties is held in England. In India jute mills have been largely financed by 
Seottish capitalists, and English companies are also at work in the cotton 
and engineering trades. In Russia a number of British companies are 
engaged in iron and engineering trades and in the chemical industries. 
The obstacles in the way of successful foreign investment in manufacturing 
are being gradually overcome, due, probably, to the ease of transportation, 
to the increasing size and stability of manufacturing concerns, and the 
larger knowledge of foreign countries and their resources. 

The demands for capital in parts of the world which are as yet unde- 
veloped will grow rapidly from now on. The continent of Africa has 
searcely been touched. The essential elements of Western European life 
are almost entirely lacking in China and in the greater part of the Russian 
Empire. Much remains to be done in South and Central America, Mexico, 
and Canada. We may look forward, it seems to me, for the increasing 
demand for capital in all parts of the world and for the rapid develop- 
ment of those sections of it which are still undeveloped. 










United States Is Now Big Capital Reservoir 





But where are these undeveloped countries to look for their supplies of 
capital? Great Britain has for some years past never invested less than 
$500,000,000 per annum in her Colonies and in foreign countries, and 
recently the amount has been in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000. The 
yearly flow of French investments to other lands is estimated at from $400,- 
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0V0,000 to $500,000,000. Germany’s foreign investments probably amount 
to $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 per annum, while Belgian and Dutch invest- 
ments probably have amounted to not far from the same figures. These 
sources of capital will probably be closed for years to come. It is unthink- 
able that the disastrous effects upon the flow of capital which were seen 
after the Napoleonic wars, after our own Civil War, after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, will not be repeated on an even larger seale after this, the great- 
est of all wars. The European channels for investment will be closed and 
it remains to the United States to take up this work of development and 
expansion. 


MAKING COLLECTIONS PROFITABLE 


T the recent convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association steps 

A were taken to make collections and requests for rating more profit- 

able to the bankers. Many other states are also considering similar 

action, it being the opinion of the bankers that the ‘‘laborer is worthy of 

his hire,’’ and that banks should not be expected to perform these important 
duties without some remuneration. 

The Wisconsin Association is now sending out a card to members on 
which is reproduced the resolution adopted at the convention. The card 
follows: 

‘‘THE WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(of which this bank is a member) 


‘*At its 1915 Convention adopted the following Resolution relative to 
Collections and Requests for Rating—it being the general opinion of the 
bankers present that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and that banks 


should not be expected to perform these important duties without some 
remuneration. 


RESOLUTION 

‘‘COLLECTIONS AND REQUESTS FOR RATING will have our prompt 
attention PROVIDED same are accompanied by the following fee in AD- 
VANCE :— 

Collections 15 ets. each 
Requests for Rating, minimum fee................ 25 ets. each 

‘‘Unless such fee accompanies request for this service the item will be 
returned without presentation or attention. This rule does not apply to 
Drafts with Bills of Lading attached, or to Notes. 

‘“We return the attached and eall your attention to our rule. Fees 
accompanying collections will be credited as part of regular exchange 
eharge on collections made. In complying with request for rating, all state- 
ments will be made upon information which this bank believes to be reliable, 
but further than that it assumes no liability whatever.’’ 





CESSATION OF HYDRO ELECTRIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN UNITED STATES 


By H. M. BYLLESBY 


Ii E development of water powers in the United States has reached 

a pause, and at the present time and for the past year or more 

has been more than stagnant; in fact, it has practically ceased. 

Some of the principal reasons for this are: 1. The disappointing 

results, from the financial standpoint, which have been reached by the 

majority of the water power developments. 2. The attitude of the Federal 

Government, and in many cases of the state governments, relative to the 
legislation enacted, interpreted or threatened. 

There is a large amount of undeveloped water power in the United 
States, and this power, when developed, will accomplish a pronounced 
economic gain to the country at large, and specifically to the communities 
in which the development takes place or in which the product is sold. Also, 
these water powers, so long as they remain idle, represent a direct economic 
waste, because if these idle water powers were developed and were manu- 
facturing useful power, they would either reduce the consumption of coal, 
and thus conserve a natural resource of certain definite, but limited, propor- 
tions, or in other cases would furnish power for at present non-existent 
enterprises, which would add to the prosperity of the communities served, 
of the country at large, and increase the total wealth of the country. 


Hydro-Electric Development Recent 


The development of hydro-electric properties, combined with transmis- 
sion lines, on a large seale, has been a development of comparatively few 
years. Many problems had to be solved. Difficulties were encountered 
which were beyond the reach of all previous experience, and, in general, the 
experience of the hydro-electric developments now completed has, on the 
average, been one of pronounced financial disappointment. This is due 
partially to the general excess cost of these developments beyond the 
amount estimated and for which capital had been found. Also, and again 
on the average, disappointing results were reached from the net-income 
standpoint. This, in itself, without the uncertainty as to the attitude of 
the Federal and state governments which has recently developed, would 
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have caused a pronounced slackening in the development of these hydro- 
electric enterprises. 


These uncertainties have been alone sufficient to work a pronounced 
cessation, at least for the time being, in the further development of these 
enterprises. In fact, they have passed through their experimental period 
as regards the engineering and constructive features involved, and have 
likewise passed through the experimental period as regards a fuller knowl- 
edge of the possible returns, the necessities which exist, in nearly every 
ease, of ample steam reserves, the rates of return required to make the 
investment reasonably profitable, and, by no means the least, it has been 
fairly well determined as to how much power, on a reasonably profitable 
rate a given community or a given transmission line can support. 


One of the Retarding Factors 


Ilowever, capital, in many cases—in, I believe, the majority of cases— 
was becoming somewhat skeptical as to the returns to be reached from these 
developments; and this skepticism was certainly pronounced as to how 
speedily any reasonable returns would be reached. There are comparatively 
few hydro-electric developments which have immediately found a reasonably 
profitable market with the completion of the developments. It has been 
found that, in order to sell the output on a basis which would yield a fair 
return, patience and time are required for the sale of the product and the 
development of the system. 

The public, who have not had the time and, in the large majority of 
eases, the experience, to thoroughly analyze and understand these facts, 
have been broadly divided into two groups; those who, through a more or 
less disappointing experience, had come to the conclusion that, for the time 
being, they would invest no further on a large scale in hydro-electric de- 
velopments, and those having had no hydro-electric investments and who 
had formed their opinion from the vast amount of agitation on the subject— 
much of this agitation having emanated from the departments of the Federal 
and state governments and from certain political parties—that the owner- 
ship of a hydro-electric property, whether developed or undeveloped, was 
equivalent to the ownership of a gold mine. The result has been that, due 
to all the foregoing conditions, and again disregarding the menacing atti- 
tude of the governing bodies, the constructive organizations who have been 
identified with water-power developments in the past have, for the last few 
years, found it increasingly difficult, and in many cases impossible, to enlist 
further capital in the development of such enterprises, while, on the other 
hand, those who had no knowledge of the conditions but had simply read 
the vast amount of published matter, political and otherwise, had formed 
the opinion that a water power, per se and as such, was about the most 
valuable possession which any human being could own. 


The point I am endeavoring to lay before you is that, like every other 
enterprise which has gone through a pioneering and experimental period, 
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the original hopes had, in the majority of cases, proved disappointing. Now 
that the technique of the business is understood and the experimental fea- 
tures very largely overcome, this business, like practically every other busi- 
ness in life, has developed into the requirement for most careful study in 
each given case, skillful constructive and engineering talent, careful, pru- 
dent and economical management, and with all these granted and no unfair 
interference on the part of regulatory bodies, a resulting business which 


ean be regarded as satisfactory as what is generally known as a good 
business enterprise. 


‘ 


Technique Is Better Understood 


Now, on top of the foregoing situation, which had developed irrespective 
of threatened adverse legislation, is the additional and most serious situa- 
tion presented by proposed laws governing the development and operation 
of hydro-electric projects. My judgment is that, in order to bring about a 
renewed development of water powers, all laws and regulations, whether 
Federal or state, must clearly define and provide for the following funda- 
mental facts, as otherwise it will be impossible to enlist capital for the 
further development of these powers on any large scale: 

(A) Admitting the demands that these corporations or developments 
shall be sternly regulated by governing bodies as to the rates at which they 
ean sell their output and the conditions under which they ean seil it; then, 
ancillary to this, as a distinetly necessary corollary, must be the regulation 
of the taxation of these enterprises by the same body which fixes their rates. 
It appears monstrous that an organization such as we are considering should 
have its rates fixed by one governing body and its taxation fixed by another 
independent governing body having no relation with the rate-fixing body. 
The result, which is no mere supposition, but which in notable cases has 
occurred, is the cutting down or annihilation of the profit—modest at best— 
which has been allowed by the rate-fixing body, due to the action of the 
independently-operating taxing body. 


Restrictions By Commissions Too Great 


The question just touched upon is one of far-reaching interest in every 
department of public utility enterprises, and it is a crying shame that in so 
many cases the public utility should be regulated as to rates to as assumed 
narrow, or even fair, margin of distributive profit, while in the next week 
or the next month, by an independent and separate body, its taxation may 
_ be raised so as to seriously cut into the profits which had assumedly been 
allowed by the rate-regulating body. 

(B) In the view now strongly held by the governing bodies of our 
country, the distributive return on the capital invested in hydro-electric 
properties is to be limited to a certain maximum, which will represent not 
more than a reasonable return upon the actual cost of the property. Now, 
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assuming that the reasonable profits of the hydro-electric company are not 
diminished by unfair taxation, it must be firmly kept in mind that the maxi- 
mum rate of return in prosperous years is limited to a reasonable profit on 
the actual cost of the development, and that no provision whatsoever is 
made, or has been heretofore contemplated, for the regulation of the rates 
so as to compensate the hydro-electric enterprise for those inevitable periods, 
due to general slackness of business or adverse conditions or accidents, when 
their profits in a given period fall below, perhaps far below, the amounts 
arbitrarily allowed by the regulating body. That is to say, that a regulated 
organization of the type under discussion has a certain maximum possible 
profit or earning capacity allowed to it, and that this is the best which it 
will be allowed in any period or under any condition; notwithstanding the 
fact that the capital invested in such an enterprise must face the inevitable 
likelihood of lean years occurring, due to any of the causes enumerated, and 
the profits falling below the arbitrary amount which it is allowed to earn 
under the best of circumstances in prosperous years. 


Should Encourage Capital Investment 


A water power development which has its rights in perpetuity and under 
regulation as to rates, would, in some eases, if the rate regulation and the 
taxing assessment were conducted with fairness and prudence, be able to 
provide the capital for its development. If these rate regulations and taxing 
provisions were handled fairly and satisfactorily capital would commence 
to flow into the development of these enterprises with increasing speed, 
because under the conditions named it would feel assured, upon all reason- 
able business grounds, that while its maximum profits would be of a com- 
paratively narrow amount, yet the business would be stabilized, there would 
be no haunting fear of confiscation, due to some popular clamor or some 
unfair legislation, and under those conditions it would prove an inviting 
field for further investment of capital. 

In my judgment, however, capital will not enter into this business, at 
least on any large scale, so long as, combined with a possible maximum 
modest return upon the capital, there is coupled the sword of Damocles, in 
the existence of expropriation rights on an unfair basis of valuation, the 
liability of unfair and excessive rise in taxation without a contemporaneous 
adjustment of maximum rates, and unless eapital, broadly, has a reasonable 
assurance that it will be undisturbed in the enjoyment of the enterprise 
that has been built up along the regulatory provisions herein specified. 


Serious Objections to the Ferris Bill 


The most prominent legislation on the question of water powers before 
the last Congress was the so-called Ferris bill. There is every indication 
that this bill will again be brought forward at the approaching session of 
Congress. There are many serious objections, in detail, to the provision of 
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this measure. In general, these objections have been dealt with previously 
in these remarks. They can be summarized, without an attempt to refer’ to 
specific paragraphs, as follows: 

(A) <An uneertainty of tenure of the water power privileges and the 
attendant development beyond an original arbitrary period of fifty years. 

(B) A provision of being regulated, under the condition of the bill, in 
one class of cases by the department of the interior; in another class, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; in another class, by the individual 
public service commissions’ ruling in the states in which the development 
exists; and by other proposed legislation, in some cases, by the war de- 
partment. 

(C) <A provision by which the Federal government, at the end of the 
fifty-year period, has the reserved right of taking over the investment by 
paying to the company the bare cost of the development, after deduction 
for depreciation in the general plant, and at the bare cost of the real estate, 
irrespective of any appreciation in the value of the real estate. And in the 
bill as heretofore submitted it would be entirely possible that the large—in 
fact, overwhelming—proportion of the property and the real estate had not 
been acquired from the Federal government; but, nevertheless, in the ex- 
propriation, the Federal government would have the privilege of taking 
over the entire property substantially on the terms named. In fixing the 
value to be paid the company in such an event, no allowance whatsoever is 
provided for the absolutely inevitable and essential and necessary intangible 
expenses connected with the development of the project, and no allowance 
whatsoever for the going value of the property as the result of fifty years 
of up-building of the business at the hands of the corporation. 


Would Prevent Assistance By Capital 


The situation as provided for by this so-called Ferris bill would surely 
prevent capital enlisting in the development of any large number of new 
hydro-electric enterprises. Broadly, capital would sum up the situation as 
being one where their investment—and in these hydro-electric matters the 
investments are relatively large sums—would be permanent for only a maxi- 
mum of fifty years, and that at the end of the fifty years it would be 
practically confiscated as above set forth. Furthermore, there would be 
an uncertainty as to the rates allowed to the company from year to year, 
subject to the determination of the rate-fixing body; and, in addition, the 
peril previously pointed out from taxation determined by a totally inde- 
pendent body. Another very serious feature of this proposed bill is the 
entire lack of provision to prevent competition, arising from reckless de- 
velopment of hydro-electric powers beyond the capacity of the given market 
to absorb or their quite possible development solely for the purpose of 
forcing their purchase upon the existing corporation. 

Broadly, regulation by arbitrary governing bodies, without equal proteec- 
tion against unfair and unealled-for competition and without protection 
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against unfair taxation, and without any provision to allow the corporation, 
under these regulations, to profit reasonably by prosperous periods to enable 
it to tide over the inevitable lean years, appears to be as unworkable and 
anomalous and altogether hateful as taxation without representation. 


SONG OF THE SUBMARINE 


I nose along with decks awash— 
All hid by flying spray ; 

And earefully I search the sea 
For ships on which to prey. 

For none may know just when I come, 
And none know when I go; 

As quick as breath, as sure as death, 
I send them all below. 

Into her side my missile goes, 
To wound her sore, and then 

Like frightened sheep, into the deep, 
Drop cursing, praying men. 


Sing, ho! for ships I’ve met and sunk; 
Sing, ho! my hearties, ho! 

A great machine quick turned to junk, 
Gone to a grave below, 

Where silent things weave in and out 
And ragged seaweeds grow. 


I nose along beneath the fog 
That curtains all the sea; 

A slimy eel, all made of steel, 
A thing of mystery. 

For none may see and none may hear, 
Nor learn my deadly hate 

Until they know the crashing blow 
That shivers ev’ry plate, 

As through her side my missile goes, 
To wound her sore and deep; 

And from her deck, a twisted wreck, 
Her white-faced seamen leap. 


Sing ho! for ships I’ve yet to meet; 
Sing, ho! my hearties, ho! 
Pick and pride of some mighty fleet, 
Gone at a single blow, 
Down where the slimy sea-snakes creep, 
Their evil eyes aglow. 
—H. M. Dean, in Kansas City Star. 











INSURANCE AND THE BANKER 


By GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


President, Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 


NSURANCE is a business that sprang into being in response to one 
of the heart yearnings of the human race; it was the outgrowth of 
emotions that rank second only to love of family, emotions that have, 
in some form or other, stood out prominently in the trials and hard- 

ships of mankind as far back as history reaches, and even into a period so 
remote that only legends and hieroglyphies indicate the struggles to give 
them expression. Ancient tribes wandering over the earth in its primitive 
state; mediaeval man, groping through ignorance and superstition, and the 
advanced civilization of succeeding ages down to the present,—all have 
pulsated between fear and hope; fear that the day of calamity, suffering, or 
hunger would arrive, and hope that through some form of preparation, some 
forethought, some safeguard, its evil consequences might be averted; and so 
battles have been fought to insure a peaceful dwelling place in a land that 
would support an increasing population; wars have been waged to insure 
against the aggression or oppression of foreign foes; and the blaze of revolu- 
tion from time to time called forth a people grimly determined to insure 
freedom from the arrogance and tyranny of unjust rulers. 

Men advaneed in learning; they began to see the advantages of some 
form of government; they realized that the nomadic should be supplanted 
by the communal life; that there was an economic value in coming together 
and building villages, towns, and cities; and that the rewards of peaceful 
industry are above those of destructive war. Agriculture developed; money 
as a medium of exchange replaced skins, beads, pottery and produce; ordi- 
nary barter gave way to trade, first among restricted communities, then 
between the inhabitants of neighboring settlements and towns, and finally, 
trade routes were established, and commerce resulted. There came to be an 
interchange of commodities between the various nations. 


Insurance Was Slow in Developing 


During this slow, but evolutionary process, the permanency of possession 
and property rights began to be recognized and respected, and there was a 
perfectly natural desire to insure these possessions against destruction or 
spoliation. It is curious that so long a time elapsed before this perfectly 
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natural tendency gave the world the definite character of insurance that was 
first written after the London fire of 1666. 

And this longing for protection, present and future, reaches up to the 
highest condition of man, that condition in which he assumes responsibility 
as the head of a family that looks to him for support and guidance. The 
farmer plants his crops, the laborer toils and saves, and we all keep busy— 
some at one thing and some at another, partly, of course, to avoid idleness 
and afford an outlet for the nervous energy of the normal human being, but 
principally because of the wish to provide some manner of insurance against 
adversity, loss of property, or ultimate lack of earning power. 


Hope and Fear Are Impelling Forces 


We were not endowed with a more beneficent quality than this mixture 
of hope and fear. It is one of the impelling forces in human affairs ; remove 
it and progress would halt. It prompts us to band together in war and in 
peace, in great and small co-operative efforts. It leads us to insure each 
other, and insurance is one of the most scientific and logical kinds of 
co-operation. The comparatively small sums it collects from the many, 
added together, create huge totals to be disbursed to the unfortunate among 
the contributors, none knowing who will be the first to need assistance, but 
all aware of the fact that their premiums massed in a general fund, will 
furnish a new start to the man whose property is destroyed, or lessen the 
hardships of the family left without its chief provider. There can be no 
more impressive example of mutual aid or of our interdependence one upon 
the other. 

Viewed in whatever light you will, you are not forcing upon people that 
for which there is no call; you have not devised a new scheme for obtaining 
a living without returning value; you owe no man apology for selecting 
insurance as a vocation. It is an honorable field of activity, as broad as the 
progress of the world. 


Importance of Insurance Growing 


Let those who doubt the importance of fire insurance look at the figures 
and they will be amazed. The total amount covered in this country during 
the year nineteen hundred fourteen, by American and foreign companies, 
was fifty-six billion twelve million dollars; and when we remember that a 
very considerable part of this tremendous amount represents policies taken 
by the keenest men in the business world, for the protection of property in 
their charge, we must conclude that in its comprehensiveness fire insurance 
is one of the main branches of modern business. As such it deserves the 
thoughtful attention of all who have the material welfare of the country in 
mind, and it should be safeguarded from unwise and discriminatory laws 
and restrictions. 

As compared to the whole business fabric, the individual cases of gross 
mismanagement have been the rare exception, and something is glaringly 
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wrong when it has become popular to cast the eye of suspicion upon nearly 
all great lines of industry simply because they have attained unusual size. 

Through the process of evolution, the present is an age when, to attain 
the highest state of efficiency and to secure the most fruitful and satisfactory 
results, we are obliged to conduct our business upon a seale that is almost 
dumfounding in its magnitude, and while, as stated, we all admit that there 
have been some cases of mismanagement, still, in justice to those in the 
management of great industries which are conducted along legitimate chan- 
nels, we should be discriminating in our conclusions and not condemn them 
as a class simply beeause of isolated cases of irregularity or mismanagement. 


Too Much Legislation Attempted 








There has been too much legislation in restraint of trade and insurance. 
In the forty-eight legislatures in session last year, twenty-five hundred bills 
affecting fire insurance alone, either directly or indirectly, were introduced; 
six hundred of those were of vital importance. Surely we live in a prolific 
age. Twenty-five hundred attempts to legislate upon the subject. Think 
of it! This is a matter of no little concern to the insuring public generally. 
Policy holders should know whether these proposed laws were framed by 
men who were thoroughly familiar with the different phases of the question 
involved; or whether they were fathered by legislators who were spurred to 
action by the blighting wave of anti-corporation feeling that has been sweep- 

p ing over the United States and checking enterprise the past few years. If 
not based upon sound principles and proven by experience to be expedient 
and fair and for the real good of the people, these measures should be de- 


feated, and popular demand should cause the repeal of any that have already 
been enacted into law. 
















Why Caution Should Be Exercised 



















In any country that has gone forward in agriculture, commerce and 
transportation to the point where there exist intimate commercial relations 
between the various sections (subject to the qualification that there will al- 
ways be exceptions), the different kinds of business, in large measure, prosper 
or suffer depression together. Usually what affects one favorably or ad- 
versely reaches many others and with like effect, and when a number of 
leading lines become crippled from any cause, the entire machinery of busi- 
ness is upset, men are thrown out of employment, and depression ensues. 
Consequently, aside from jeopardizing our property in the event of inade- 
quate protection, harmful and ill-advised legislative interference with fire 
insurance reacts upon the business world. If premiums are forced too low 
or the regulations made too severe, there is danger that a safe margin of 
reserve may not be maintained, and that in eases of great conflagrations the 
companies may not be able quickly to meet their losses. 

While we must have modifications and changes in our laws corresponding 
with the march of civilization, no enactment should be so drastic or revolu- 
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tionary as to hamper any business, and especially one that so nearly ap- 
proaches the quasi-public function as does yours. 

In many respects insurance and banking are similar. As affecting almost 
everyone, they might be compared to death and taxes. The insurance com- 
panies receive from numerous persons, firms, and individuals, small sums 
that in the aggregate form a bulwark for the more or less inconsequential 
beneficiary, as well as for the whole business world when devastating -losses 
oceur. The banks in the same manner accumulate large sums through the 
deposits of their many customers, and thus are able to meet the needs of 
borrowers who are engaged in manufacture and trade by which employ- 
ment is furnished and development carried forward. If there were no great 
sums out of which losses, large and small, could readily be paid, business 
would be retarded, just as it would if there were no great stores of reserve 
money in the banks, available as the basis for the granting of credit accom- 
modations to those who have promising enterprises that require financing. 
Both have grown out of necessity. 

There may be feverish activity or discouraging dullness in the textile 
industry without any appreciable change in the hardware trade, or vice 
versa, or a like condition might obtain in a few other industries, but not so 
with insurance or banking. When spindles and looms run at capacity, poli- 
cies covering the operations are in demand and banking is favorably affected 
in that particular locality. The reverse is also true. Idleness at the mills 
induces cancellation of insurance and restricted profits for the banks. The 
maker of fabrics may find eager buyers when the hardware manufacturer 


cannot sell anywhere near his normal output, and while no one escapes the 
effects of general conditions very long, the prosperity enjoyed by the 
insurance man or banker, more than any other except the railroad man, 
must of necessity be controlled by the aggregate of conditions. 


Working for Greatest Good to Greatest Number 


If thoroughly alive to our own best interest, the banker and the insurance 
man are equally and at all times hoping and working for those things that 
are most likely to produce the greatest material good for the greatest num- 
ber. We cannot knowingly afford to adopt a selfish policy to the injury of 
a single individual, for every individual is, directly or indirectly, our 
eustomer. On all broad publie questions we must take the position that the 
success of our customers means enlargement of our earnings; that their loss 
or failure brings us trouble and diminished profits. We stand as composites 
of all lines. 

The banker relies upon fire insurance to reduce his risk in the making of 
loans. It is his invariable practice, particularly if there is the least doubt 
about the solvency of the borrower, to inquire into the amount of insurance 
earried on plants and goods by those to whom he is lending money. Very 
logically, he does not regard the loan as safe unless the maker’s property 
and merehandise are amply covered, for he is anxious to know that the fire 
hazard is eliminated from the credit risk as far as possible. 
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Any banker of wide experience will tell you that he has had loans paid 
out of the proceeds of policies, or from a business ré-established with*the 
proceeds of insurance, that never could have been liquidated otherwise. It 
is conceivable that even the very rich may lose all their possessions in one 
great fire, and with only book accounts and bank balances to offset indebted- 
ness, the problem of beginning over again might prove insurmountable. 

A direct relation exists between the banker and the certificate of pro- 
tection you issue. It is found in the collateral loan on merchandise in stor- 
age. This is of special advantage to merchants and others whose operations 
eall for the purchase and storage of quantities of their wares in preparation 
for a later demand. The banker willingly advances the required credit 
when insurance policies, properly assigned, are lodged with him, along with 


the receipts of a reputable warehouse. The policy then becomes part of his 
direct security. 


Illustrates Similarity of Banking and Insurance 


The similarity of the functions performed by great banking institutions 
and insurance companies is aptly illustrated by the nature of the service 
which they render in times of great necessity. The banker, above all other 
men, dreads panic, for he it is upon whom the trouble focuses when excite- 
ment accompanies a general loss of confidence. The manufacturer, jobber, 
or laborer may be inconvenienced and may suffer some diminution in earn- 
ings or loss of wages as the result of one of the cataclysms, but whether their 
perturbation be real or fancied, their first and last impulse is to rush to the 
banker, intent upon arranging for more credit than will ever be needed, or 
withdrawing funds. If the movement becomes insistent, the burden gets to 
be almost unbearable, and while those outside the bank are taking what they 
consider a precautionary measure, in reality they are only aggravating 
trouble, and these appeals, coming as they do from all sides, cause the officers 
of our financial institutions many restless moments. 


Where Insurance Stimulated Courage 


It would be difficult to imagine a more panicky situation than would 
arise from a great conflagration in one of our big cities if it were not for the 
reassuring thought that it had been anticipated that tremendous destruction 
was liable to occur somewhere, and that through the most perfect co-opera- 
tion in the world—insuranee—funds had for years been gradually aceumu- 
lated to meet losses occasioned by that kind of a catastrophe. Can you 
wonder at the warmth and genuineness of the praise which every banker 
gladly bestows upon your business? 

Picture the severity of panic and the utter confusion that would have 
followed the loss of confidence and disorganization of credit immediately 
after the historic San Francisco fire if there had been no insurance companies 
to act as a steadying influence. People felt that most of the sufferers would 
be able to pay their debts as fast as claims could be adjusted and settled by 
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the insurance companies, and comparative calm prevailed in business outside 
the afflicted city. 

Of course, the loss occasioned by the destruction had to be made up later, 
The world had to submit to the economic loss, whether immediately borne 


by the insurance companies, or not, but the horrors of financial panic were 
not added to those of fire. 


Insurance Stabilizes Business Conditions 


By reason of the fact that the stability of business conditions is so closely 
interwoven with insurance, it is here and now proper to emphasize the im 
portance of strength. During the investigation into insurance companies 
and their transactions a few years ago the newspapers and magazines 
prominently featured not only the abuses that had crept into certain kinds 
of insurance, but the handsome returns received by the stockholders of 
insurance companies, as well. This served as a mass of free advertising for 
the visionary or unscrupulous promoter. There was failure to point out 
with sufficient particularity that such alluring profits were partly due to the 
investment of surplus funds that had been built up during past decades 
when there were more opportunities and less competition. This left the 
unsuspecting and inexperienced small investor without the information upon 
which to base judgment as to the possibilities of the new schemes hatched 
up to start insurance companies. 

The promoter could see paradise ahead and he made straight for the 
promised land. He directed his efforts towards life insurance, principally 
because it had been given most of the gratuitous advertising. You know 
what happened. The same thing might happen to your branch of the busi- 
ness. A few cases of gross mismanagement, some ambitious lawyers, with 
the publicity feature in competent hands, and you might be brought into 
the limelight ; unsound companies might be organized, and the deluded, with 
a little idle money, be given another chance to hand over his savings to a 
smooth talker for an engraved certificate. No scheme of insurance, and no 
concern professing to write insurance, should be countenanced either by 
insurance men, the public, or state officials, that has not financial resources 
sufficient for any emergency; reserves should be ample and invested in 
readily convertible securities; the insurers should always be permitted to 
charge, and should charge, premiums that would warrant the payment of a 
fair dividend on the capital employed, and permit of constant additions to 


surplus; and the management should be composed of men of unquestioned 
ability, integrity, and reputation. 


Wild-Cat Methods a Great Menace 


Wild-cat methods can do more widespread material damage in insurance 
and banking than in any other avenue of human endeavor. The inexperi- 
enced or incompetent should not be tolerated in either. The public is 
entitled to absolute security of its money and property. 
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It should no longer be incumbent upon directors either to discontinue 
dividends or dip into earnings from investments to make reasonable dis- 
bursements to stockholders and fortify surplus funds. These accretions due 
to capable management in the past should be held in trust to provide for 
the extraordinary losses of the future, and everybody knows that such losses 
will occur at some time or other. Records tell the story. 


Earnings of Big Insurance Companies 








‘“The Spectator’’ of May 21, 1914, said: ‘‘The. investment earnings of 
ninety-one millionaire companies not only paid all the dividends to stock- 
holders in the last decade, but contributed $48,149,572 towards making up 
the deficiency in the underwriting account, or the strengthening of surplus 
funds.’’ This is significant and proves that a vast amount of insurance was 
written at less than cost, which was clearly wrong; if continued, who knows 
what risk the insured runs in accepting the supposed protection of companies 
that have no great accumulation of investments, the dividends and interest 
on which might be diverted as was done in the cases mentioned by ‘‘The 
Spectator.’’ It is imperative that every branch of business be on a basis 
that permits of at least a moderate profit on the current volume. Anything 
else produces demoralization. 

What would be the uncertainty and fear in the minds of our people if 
nearly a hundred of the leading banks of the country had not been able to 
show any profit on their transactions for a period of ten years, except that 
accruing from the surplus previously set aside? It would be asserted, and 
rightly so, that our banking system was weak, and this or similar state- 
ments would be circulated broadeast to the detriment of business throughout 
the country. I am not sufficiently informed upon the subject to say whether 
state laws or insurance men are most to blame for this practice, but no mat- 
ter which, the companies should so readjust their schedules as to guarantee 
that the volume of insurance over a given term of years will carry itself. 
If present laws do not permit this, then the statutes should be amended. 


Various Kinds of Insurance 


There are a great many kinds of insurance,—fire, life, health, accident, 
burglary, indemnity, hail, and so forth, but the bankers also supply some- 
thing that is in the nature of insurance. The capital and surplus of a bank, 
as well as the integrity, ability, and experience of its officers, serve as insur- 
ance to its depositors. The paid-in capital should always be large enough 
to permit of the prompt writing-off of any bad loans without impairing the 
margin of protection to those who entrust their funds to the institution. 

There must be no over-reaching for volume or profits at the expense of 
preparedness to take care of customers. The institution should be so con- 
servatively and capably managed as to provide them with bank credits to 
meet legitimate requirements. This is another form of insurance which the 
banks furnish. In each ease it is, naturally, extended in proportion to the 
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financial responsibility and the average free balance carried in banks. The 
latter, being the premium exacted by the banks on financial insurance, gives 
the customer the right to call for this accommodation whenever he pleases, 
conditioned always upon his solvency and responsibility. It also gives him 
preference, especially in tight money markets, over the depositor who does 
not maintain a fair free balance, as well as over the applicant for a loan 
who is not a regular customer. 

The relations existing between you and your customers do not differ 
greatly from those of the banker and his clients. As competition becomes 
more intense and all forms of business get more and more into established 
channels, neither insurance men nor bankers can hazard unfair dealing; the 
one may not safely cut rates nor the other hold out inducements beyond the 
safe limits of conservatism, for whatever is not acquired by merit, cannot be 
held by shrewd turns. The man who tries it gets to the place where his 
shrewdness will no longer fulfill expectations. A line of insurance or a bank 
aecount secured at a sacrifice of premiums or profits carries with it a sacri- 
fice of business principles that no man who aspires to permanent success can 
afford to make. Insurance company representatives and bank officials should 
at all times be guided by a determination to uphold the highest standards. 


No Limitations to Honest Business Possibilities 


The man who builds up a reputation for absolute reliability, for perform- 
ing efficient service in whatever he undertakes, for giving the best and for 


demanding what is right, will find no limitation to his business possibilities. 
In the insurance field and in banking, as in any other, lasting success is 
the reward of effort intelligently directed, founded upon the elements of 
character, integrity, and honorable dealings: Those may sound like plati- 
tudes, but they have stood the test of centuries, and the more complex our 
life becomes, the more potent will be their influence in the affairs of men. 


Present Most Momentous Time in History 


The present is the most momentous time in the history of man; we are 
living in an age,which has given birth to his most wonderful achievements 
and to some of his most villainous perpetrations. We are witnesses of the 
world’s most devastating and murderous conflict, and how far reaching and 
how long lasting will be its effects or what degree of purification will come 
as its result, time alone can tell, but as observers of this headlong plunge 
into the depths of desolation and the tremendous destruction of life and the 
wealth of the people, we are forced to a recognition of the fact that the 
world needs more humanity in its makeup. Let our business ethics include 
the qualities of good fellowship and fair dealing. When we preach patriot- 
ism let us by our acts and deeds exemplify our love of country, and in our 
business life adhere to the high-minded and noble principles which were the 
inspiration of those rugged pioneers of Colonial days who wrote our Con- 
stitution, and who laid the foundation for what was destined to be the 
greatest nation in all history—The United States of America. 














THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 
Financial Editor of the Chicago Evening Post 


MATTERS OF GREAT moment, because of 

their bearing on our foreign trade, over- 
shadowed for a time even an abnormally 
active stock market this week. The an- 
nouncement of the terms of the Anglo- 
French $500,000,000 credit loan was of such 
importance, both because of its bearing upon 
the present situation in this country and 
because of the possibilities for the future, 
It has 
been pointed out many ‘times that if this 


as to require serious consideration. 


country desires to continue its present large 
volume of export business to England, 
France and Russia, that it is esential that 
some basis for an extension of credit must 


be arranged. 
Sentiment Disregarded for Business 


This is a cold busii.ess proposition, devoid 
of sentiment, because it will be generally 
admitted that were sentiment to enter into 
the problem, the sale of munitions and 
supplies for war, would be quickly stopped, 
a8 no one cares to be a participant in any 
business that would directly tend to pro- 
iong the war. 

International law, however, does not draw 
the line against the supply of munitions of 
war by a neutral country to any of the 
belligerents, and, were it not for the physical 
condition that makes it impossible for Ger- 
many to import war supplies from this 
country, there is not the least doubt in the 
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world, that Germany and her allies now 
would be heavy purchasers of the products 
of our munition factories, just as France 
and England are at the present time. 

It is true that the continuation of this 
business with France and England does con- 
tribute to a prolongation of the war, or at 
least facilitates these two countries in their 
campaigns against the Teutonic nations. 
3ut it is equally true that in times of 
peace, this country, through its various man- 
ufacturers, contributed to Germany’s pre- 
paredness, hence the argument that any de- 
in the 


viation from international custom 


past might be interpreted as un-neutral. 
This loan to France and England is, strict- 
ly speaking, a credit loan. Obviously it is 
impossible for those countries to buy our 
products in quantities so much in excess: of 
the value of that of our imports from those 
There 


must be some use of credit, otherwise this 


countries, and pay cash for them. 


international trade must perforce be cur- 
tailed. 


which England and France require most can- 


It is true that some of the things 


not be obtained at the moment in any other 
market, and should we refuse to extend 
credit they would be forced to arrange some 
method of paying for them that is satisfac- 
tory to us. But there is a vast amount of 
the products of our factories and farms, 
that we are selling to them that cau be ob- 


tained elsewhere. 






- 


To what extent this loan will contribute 
to a continuation of the present activity in 
certain industrial lines, is a question that is 
not easily determined. Probably a consid- 
erable amount of the war materials and 
other supplies that is represented by this 
loan already had been contracted for before 
the proceeds of the loan was available, and 
the indebtedness incurred, through actual 
delivery, hence this loan simply covered to 
a considerable extent what already was 
owing this country on our balance of trade. 

But there is another phase of the situa- 
tion. Europe has invested in this country 
in various forms several billions of dollars. 
A large part of this investment is owned 
Were it 


possible for these countries to offer a loan 


by French and English investors. 


sufficiently attractive to induce these in- 
vestors to exchange their American holdings 
for these European national loans, without 
disturbing the home market for the govern- 
mental issues the way to a collateral loan 
would have been cleared. But it has been 
found impractical to do this. 


Why Such a Loan Was Necessary 


Consequently it became necessary for 
American bankers and American investors 
to decide whether or not they would prefer 
to continue a profitable business with Eu- 
rope, distasteful as it might be in some 
respects, and thus.offset any disturbing in- 
fluences, which might result from ultimate 
liquidation of American securities and in- 
vestments, or close this market to Europe 
by making it impossible for England, France 
and Russia to buy our merchandise. 

So far as the loan itself is concerned it 
does not appeal to some bankers as desirable 
as a banking asset. Banks must keep their 
funds liquid and it is claimed this loan par- 
takes more of the investment than of the 
liquid character of a bank loan. It is true 
it is a short time deferred credit loan in 


its immediate form, but it is also convertible 
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into a fifteen-twenty-five year permanent 
4% per cent, joint and several French and 
English bond. 

Should the balance of trade continue in 
favor of this country on the present scale 
to the end of the war, it is quite probable 
that these bonds would not be paid in cash, 
not because of any desire on the part of 
England and France to repudiate them, for 
there seems to be no possibility of that, but 
because conditions might force the adoption 
of the conversion feature, by making the 
longer term bond sufficiently attractive, 
Banks in this country as a rule would 
searcely care to tie up much of their funds 
for a longer term than a five year period, 
and they must market the notes when in- 
vestors are willing to buy them. 

Experience, also, has proved that bonds 
of all character, even our own government 
bonds, have periods when the market value 
depreciates, and in times of war it is quite 
probable that even such premier govern- 
mental securities as these French and Brit- 
ish notes will experience a market deprecia- 
tion. This means that banks must write off 
Ulti- 
mately the bonds may enhance in value suf- 
ficient to offset this loss. 


this depreciation from their assets. 


Long time inves- 
tors, however, do not have the features of 
liquidity to contend with, and an external 
British and French loan, on a 51 per cent 
basis, is an exceedingly attractive investment 
for many investors. 


May Absorb Too Much of Our Capital 


The chief danger of the situation, however, 
is that it will not be many months before 
the international exchange situation will 
again become demoralized and England and 
France, and possibly Russia, will once more 
be knocking at our doors for a loan of equal, 
if not of larger proportions. The danger 
that our employment of a large amount of 
our available investment funds in these for- 


eign governmental loans may hamper the 
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developments of our own industries and 
transportation systems, is very great. The 
profit from our war business is enormous, 
when measured in dollars and cents, but 
these profits are comparatively small to the 
losses that would be incurred to this country, 
should our capital markets be depleted of 
available funds for home requirements. 

It is true that the proceeds of this loan 
are to be used, and possibly have been used, 
in payment for merchandise, and to that 
extent this danger of depleting our capital 
supplies is mitigated. But a continuation 
of this foreign financing for any considerable 
time, while strengthening our position 
abroad, will have a tendency to enhance the 
value of investment capital here and add to 
the burden of financing our own industries, 


other than those profiting from the war. 


Involves Greater Responsibilities 


Nor is the country aspiring to be the 
world’s banker, justified in accepting a situa- 
tion without giving due consideration to the 
responsibilities attendant upon such a posi- 
tion. Naturally this loan will tend to ce- 
ment the friendship of France and England 
for this country. But will that friendship 
prevent the fierce competition for the world’s 
trade that must necessarily follow the res- 
toration of peace? 

European countries, in order to restore 
their international commerce, and this is 
especially true of England, are likely to 
offer their products on a basis that will 
mske inroads on our profits. In many 
instances in the past, England and France 
and even Germany, have been able to under- 
sell the American manufacturer, because of 
conditions that exist in those countries, that 
make the cost of manufacture less than here, 
Lack of capital here would be a handicap. 
So far as this market is concerned this may 
be equalized by a tariff, but not so with 
the South American countries and with our 
European markets. 
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With a broader expansion of our inter- 
national commerct, comes the greater’ re- 
quirements in the way of merchant marine 
and of naval equipment to protect it. Di- 
plomacy goes far at times to solve problems, 
but until there is a universal feeling, backed 
up by an international tribunal, sufficiently 
powerful to maintain its edicts, each nation 
must rely upon its own strength to enforce 
its rights. This may involve a considerable 
expansion of our navy and this in turn will 
require fresh capital and financing, so that 
our own capital requirements, including 
those of our corporations and industries are 
considerable. It will, therefore, be interest- 
ing to watch the effect of this foreign loan 


on our own investment market. 


What Is the Matter With Investments? 


But what is the matter with our invest- 
ment market, just now? Why is so much 
capital lying idle in the banks in this 
country? Is it the European war, or does 
the cause lie nearer home? If it is the 
European war, why is our capital seeking 
employment in European loans rather than 
in financing our own enterprises? 

These are serious questions that have been 
asked many times, especially in the last 
month. With our investment market nor- 
mal as it should be under present conditions, 
there would be less capital for employment 
in these European credit loans. The answer 
to these questions forces itself upon those 
who study conditions. The European war 
undoubtedly is a feature. Uncertainty is 
always more of a disturbing element than 
actual happenings in the financial world. 
The investment mind, like the business 
mind, is unable to forecast the future with 


any degree of certainty. 
Timidity Has Increased Since War 


But this timidity has been increased by 
the conditions that existed prior to the war. 
Before the European war broke out busi- 


ness was stagnant in this country, and cap- 
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itai was timid. Both of these conditions 
can be directly traced to politics; not to pol- 
itics which we are accustomed to recall when 
that word is used, namely partisan politics, 
but to political and governmental interfer- 
ence, with big business, such interference 
as makes for uncertainty as to how to pro- 
ceed. 

It is clear to anyone that the long period 
of agitation against previous corporate 
policy and management, together with a 
horizontal reduction of tariff, be that right 
or wrong, made for a sufficient feeling of 
uncertainty as to cause the volume of busi- 
ness to contract and readjust itself for the 
new economic conditions. Added to this was 
a long period of effort on the part of states 
and other utility commissions and other 
branches of government to regulate and con- 
trol various enterprises. 


Why Money Is Accumulating 


No matter how beneficial the ultimate re- 
sults of this development may be to the 


country at large during the period of ap- 


plying the surgery and other necessary things 
to cure, the patient is apt to be very sick, 
and that was the actual condition of the 


business patient in this country when the 


European war came. The condition of the 
mind of the patient who was just begin- 
ning to convalesce was sufficiently disturbed 
by the shock of the dislocation to our inter- 
national exchange system as to cause a feel- 
ing of uncertainty as to the future, and this 
“uncertainty is holding the investor in check, 
despite the fact that there is a plethora of 
money awaiting employment in safe and at- 
tractive investments. 

Of course a considerable part of this 
money has piled up because of inactivity in 
various lines of enterprise. The real bene- 
fits of the war order business are very 
noticeable in the improvement in mercantile 
lines in those sections where these war orders 


are being filled. For instance the eastern 


sections of this country are more prosperous 
and active than is the middle West or the 
far West. This is due almost entirely to the 
manufacture of the munitions of war, auto- 
mobiles and other things, such as railroad 


equipment, which are going into Europe 
Sees Need of More Business Confidence 


If our business men could be convinced that 
this country has nothing to fear from the 
effects of the war for some years to come 
providing they proceed with moderation in 
extending their business, a business revival 
would set in and develop in a remarkably 
short time. The shelves in the retail estab- 
lishments of this country are bare of stock 
or merchandise. The hand-to-mouth policy 
that has been produced has resulted in this 
condition. The agricultural sections of the 
country are prosperous and have a much 
stronger buying power today than they have 
had in nearly two decades. The chief draw- 


back is a lack of confidence and courage. 
Cause of Universal Hesitation 


Evidence continues to accumulate reflect- 
ing a fundamentally sound situation in this 
country, so far as the domestic factors are 
concerned, the one fundamental retarding be- 
ing that which is affecting business the world 
over, namely uncertainty as to the ultimate 
economic effect of the Europena war on the 
Until this is determined 
to the satisfaction of the investment mind 


capital situation. 


it is needless to expect the investor or the 
business man to broaden the scope of his 
activity. 

Because of the absence of precedent both 
find it difficult to make plans for the future. 
The investor is impressed with the idea 
that in this enormous destruction of prop- 
erty and waste of money there is certain to 
result a shortage of capital in the world’s 
markets that must necessarily affect us and 
produce very much higher interest rates, or 


investment returns the world over. On the 








other hand, those engaged in corporate en- 





deavor and having financing to do, are hoping 





that the investor is mistaken and that there 





will be a period when future capital require- 


ments can be provided for without paying 





excessive interest rates. 





Thus it will be seen that these two ele- 





ments, so essential to the development of a 





; broad investment market, are practically 
deadlocked. 


are less inclined to be certain of their posi- 





Those having financing to do 





tion than are the investors but at the same 







time they find justification in their waiting 
policy in the thought that they will borrow 
less lavishly and curtail their capital ex- 


penditures if the position that the investor 





has taken proves right. 






Some of the Offsetting Factors 


Those who are looking forward for a 





period of higher investment return seem to 





be losing sight of one factor that should be 
This 


property and other forms of capital is not 






considered. enormous destruction of 


unattended by an enormous loss of life. No 







war in history has experienced such a per- 
centage of fatalities, and no war in history 
has entailed such an enormous capital de- 
The 


reduces to a considerable extent the produc- 


struction. waste of life necessarily 






tive requirements of the immediate future, 


hence to a proportionate extent reduces the 






new capital requirements. 


On the other hand the investing elements 






are inclined to discriminate in the selection 


of means of employment for their funds 


and it is exceedingly doubtful if much 


American capital finds its way into foreign 





mvestments, even after the war is over, 


Should 
this develop, and in view of our enormous 







much less under present conditions. 


additions to our capital supplies, through 


the new wealth created from the soil, and 





through that attracted from foreign shores 
as a result of the enormous purchases of 


war supplies in America, there is a proba- 
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bility that investment returns on capital 
will not prove as txcessively large as many 
had expected earlier in the war. 

America is probably better fortified in 
capital supplies at the present time than it 
has been at any time in its history. It is 
true that this country has many resources 
which will necessitate enormous expendi- 
tures in further development, but these will 
be provided for, probably as fast as their 
development is justified, so that they need 
give us little concern if our fundamental 
conditions continue sound. The real menace 
in the present situation is the danger of in- 
flation and a condition of overextension of 
eredits which will result in a subsequent 
collapse that will frighten capital and make 


it extremely timid. 
Apprehensive of Period of Inflation 


There is one striking feature in our pres- 
ent situation that is deserving of comment. 
Seldom do we find bankers apprehensive 
lest the accumulations of gold on our shores 


But such is the 
situation at the present time. 


will prove our undoing. 
Most of our 
great national disturbances of a financial 
character have been the direct result of a 
period of inflation, and excesses, hence in 
the excessive prosperity that has come to 
the manufacturers of munitions as a result 
of the European war lies the danger of a 
condition that may result in a sudden out- 
burst of activity and speculation of various 
kinds that 
disaster. 


must subsequently result in 

Our own industrial situation is abnormal, 
just as our foreign trade is abnormal and 
real prosperity of a permanent character 


seldom 


results from an 


abnormal condi- 
tion. Were our trade relations with Eng- 
land more evenly balanced between im- 
ports and exports it would make a far 
healthier condition. The present situation, 
therefore, entails of necessity the extension 


of credit to our British customers, which 
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up to the time that it equals the foreign 
investments in America is not likely to be 
a serious menace but subsequently it may 


prove so. 
Solution of Exchange Situation Certain 


In the very seriousness of the interna- 
tional exchange situation, however, rests 
the certainty of its correction. Our com- 
manding position in the international mar- 
ket is genuine enough but, as is frequently 
the case with individuals, it constitutes an 
embarrassment of riches and a serious one at 
that. 


thing in excess of $4,000,000,000 annually, 


This country’s overseas trade is some- 


and it will not do to conclude, because of our 
prosperity, so far as our foreign trade is 
concerned, that we are immune from the evil 
effects of a further serious dislocation of 
international change. 

Every dollar of this $4,000,000,000 of our 
overseas trade whether imports or exports 
is affected one way or the other by unusual 
While 
this problem bears severely upon European 


fluctuations in remittance rates. 
governments whose exchange has been and 
may again be selling at a pronounced dis- 
count it affects us to a very considerable 
extent for the reason that exchange is a 
give and take proposition, and a condition 
that gives the seller an undue advantage 
harms the buyer. European nations are the 
principal customers of this country and it 
is obvious that a business man’s chief cus- 
tomers cannot suffer severely without he 
himself feeling the effects of the injury. 
Hence it is essential that some agreeable 
arrangement be made with our European 
customers by which, we, who profit greatly 
from this foreign trade, extend to the pur- 
chaser a conservative amount of credit. 

At the present time there has accumu- 
lated in savings of various kinds a suffi- 
ciently large volume of available capital 
to support a broad investment market, more 
than ample to care for the immediate capital 


requirements of our corporate enterprises, 
An evidence of this is found in the returns 
from the various banking institutions, 
Vaults of savings banks as well as com- 
mercial institutions, are bulging with funds 
awaiting employment. What is lacking is 
the confidence of the investor and the as- 
surance that he is not employing his capital 
at too low a rate of interest for subsequent 


development. 
Investment Demand Expands Slowly 


There is to be found in the developments 
in the investment market evidence that the 
investor is beginning to take a more rational 
view of the possibilities of the future. The 
investment demand is slowly broadening, 
but it is far from satisfactory. One of the 
features which may lead to a sudden de- 
velopment of an extremely active invest- 
ment market is the scarcity of new invest- 
This 
condition may lead to a lower, rather than 


ment issues in the general market. 


a higher, investment return, for competition 
in the employment of investment funds af- 
fects market values just as it does commodi- 
ties. Of course such a development is likely 
to prove temporary. Nevertheless it may 
be a criterion of what may follow when the 
war is ended, especially in case American 
capital refuses to be attracted into European 
fields of investment. 

Meantime we are slowly absorbing Amer- 
ican securities held abroad. The war busi- 
ness already under contract is considerable, 
and it is believed to be sufficient to keep 
many manufacturing plants actively en- 
gaged for a long time to come, providing of 
course the war continues, and providing also 
that the foreign countries are able to ar- 
range satisfactory credits in this country 
to enable them to pay for the munitions as 
delivered. This is building up a credit bal- 
ance ample to offset the offerings of Ameri- 
can securities owned abroad as they are of- 
fered for resales. 











Governor George J. Seay, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, recently issued a 
circular to the members of the Richmond 
bank in which he gives the following com- 
prehensive explanation of the clearing plan: 

1. Members should bear in mind this 
fact: Beginning with November of this 
year, the proportion of reserves required 
to be kept in the Federal Reserve Banks 
will be increased materially, and each suc- 
ceeding six months will be further increased, 
until at the end of two and one-half years 
from now all legal reserves not required to 
be kept in vaults will have to be kept in 
the Reserve banks. 

This provision of the law will in itself 
bring about a revolution in the collection 
business of the country and in the use of 
exchange. With a collection service pro- 
vided for in the Act, it will cause extensive, 
if not complete abandonment of the prac- 
tice of maintaining balances with other 
banks for the purpose of getting items on 
which to charge exchange, and of obtaining 
par points to avoid paying exchange, for the 
following reasons: First, such balances will 
then have to be maintained out of surplus 
reserves, and there will be little, if any, 
more profit in the exchange made or saved 
than in lending the money; and, second, col- 
lecting banks, already alive to the fact that 
the work done for such balances leaves little 
or no profit or advantage, can much less 
afford to collect for the smaller balances 
which will inevitably result. 

It was, therefore, essential that a collect- 
ing or clearing service should be provided 
for in the Federal Reserve Act to meet these 
changed conditions. It would be impractic- 
able, if not impossible, to create an organiza- 
tion for such purpose as comprehensive, as 
effective, and as well constituted to perform 





GOVERNOR SEAY EXPLAINS THE 
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the services economically as the Federal Re- 
serve System. The plan offered in our cir- 
cular letter is but the beginning of the 
general collection system provided for. 

2. It is plain that any partial system 
of clearing will involve certain complications 
which will disappear when full clearing is 
put in operation. It is still more plain 
that a full clearing plan would be so over- 
whelming that it could not be put in opera- 
tion upon a given day at the start. It 
must be developed by degrees, and will have 
to be modified as experience dictates. Pres- 
ent connections and methods of collecting 
have been built up gradually through a long 
period of years and it will require time to 
adjust the new system to developing condi- 
tions. 

It will be highly desirable, therefore, for 
all members to join in every stage of opera- 
tion of the system to bring about the most 
beneficial result, and in order that when a 
new arrangement becomes imperative a 
thoroughly practical and efficient system 
will have to be worked out. 

3. We, of course, realize that checks re- 
ceived on deposit by members on points out- 
side of this district make up a very large 
part of their business, and that many mem- 
bers will be compelled to send us such funds 
in part to enable them to conveniently pro- 
vide for the payment of checks which may 
be received by us and charged against their 
accounts under the plan. 

Therefore, to provide this offset, we will 
receive from members of the collection sys- 
tem under the plan offered checks on 
member banks in all the Federal Reserve 
Bank cities east of the Mississippi River— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and will arrange, when practicable, to give 
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offsets upon other points when required by 
purely local conditions. It is not inteniled 
at this time, in the first stage of operation, 
to make this a binding part of the plan or 
to collect for members on these points with- 
out limit, and thus enable them to accumu- 
late balances with the object of transferring 
them to the most convenient point for ex- 
change purposes, but only to receive such 
checks to the extent enable 
them to conveniently provide us with funds. 


necessary to 


Maintaining Reserve Balances 


4. The collection system will be operated 
through us upon the Clearing House prin- 
ciple. Some banks will have a daily credit 
Debtor 
banks will, of course, have to provide the 
funds to 


in the clearing and others a debit. 


pay the creditor banks. Reserve 
balances required to be kept by law are not 
that and to allow 


them to be so used would seriously impaii 


available for purpose, 
the loaning power of the Reserve banks. 


According to information recently fur- 
nished us by member banks, if the Reserve 
Bank of this district undertake to 


handle all the checks now being handled by 


should 


member banks of the district, the aggregate 
number of checks to be handled daily would 
be 145,000 and the amount $13,000,000; and 
from information furnished the comptroller 
in June, 1914, if they should handle only 
banks. the 
£5,000 


checks on member aggregate 


number and the 


daily would be 
amount $6,000,000. 


Therefore, it is essential to the operation 
of the system that members should have in 
our hands the 


funds and 


the 


necessary, over 
above their reserve, balances, to meet 
checks to be paid by us for them. 
Experience will soon determine in the case 
of each bank what the daily volume of 


charges against its account will average, 


and consequently the average amount neces- 
sary to be maintained to meet those charges. 
To aid in arriving at this knowledge, a ree- 
ord of daily balances will be kept for each 
member of the collection system, and, when 
statements sent each 
week so that members may be kept advised 
of the standing of their accounts on our 
books. Members may be assured that the 
best efforts of this bank will be made to 
render the system thoroughly satisfactory 
and efficient. 


necessary, will be 


5. Members will, of course, be at full 
liberty to check against balances on our 
books in excess of the amount required by 
law to be kept in our hands, and such checks 
may be sent anywhere within or 
the district without restriction. 


without 


Checks Drawn on Reserve Banks 


6. Many banks do a large collection busi- 
banks and 


quence, accumulate excess balances with us 


ness for other will, in conse- 
by sending us checks on member banks of 
this district, although it is well to 


in mind that this condition will undergo a 


bear 


radical change when all reserve accounts are 
required to be transferred to Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

A plan of settlement of balances between 
the Reserve banks will go into effect simul- 
taneously with the inauguration of the dis- 
trict collection plan. A gold fund will be 
kept in Washington under the custody of 
the Federal l'ed- 
eral Reserve Bank will maintain a portion 
The Federal 
Reserve Board will act as a clearing house 
for the Federal Reserve Banks, and settle- 


Reserve Board, and each 


of its gold reserve in this fund. 


ments between them will be made by trans- 
fers on books kept by the Board, so that 
actual shipments of made 


money will be 


only when absolutely necessary, and the 
cost of settlement reduced to a minimum. 


A National Clearing House will thus be 
established for the settlement of trade 
balances between districts and all parts of 
the country. Twelve kinds of exchange will 
come into use—exchange on the Reserve 
banks of the 12 districts—and the machinery 
will be provided for keeping these different 
kinds of exchange upon parity, or as near 
to parity as the most economical method of 
settlement can effect. 

At the outset a time schedule of deferred 
credits will be established upon checks on 
all Federal Reserve Banks—that is to say, 
checks on the Federal Reserve Banks will 
not be credited immediately upon their re- 
ceipt but only after sufficient time has 
elapsed to enable them to reach the Reserve 
bank upon which drawn. The schedule will 
be furnished to all members of the collec- 
tion system upon its inauguration. 

This action is rendered absolutely neces- 
sary under the banking conditions which 
will probably continue to exist until the 








time when all reserve accounts shall have 
been transferred to the Reserve banks, for 
the obvious reason that exchange on the 
business centers, more particularly New 
York. is a common medium of settlement, 
and member banks might use the Reserve 
banks to make collections, and at certain 
seasons of the vear might check on us to 
convert their exeess balances into New York 
exchange. These checks would, of course, 
reach us through the Reserve Bank of New 
York, and we should have to ship funds at 


our oWn expense in settlement. 

The time sehedule will be necessary to 
keep this practice within proper bounds. As 
previously stated, this condition will be ma- 
terially, if not wholly, changed when all 
reserve accounts are required to be trans- 
ferred to the Reserve banks, and when the 
twelve kinds of exchange come into general 
use. 


Transfers 


7. There is one class of checks which it 
will be difficult for member banks to antici- 
pate and provide for: that is, transfer checks 
drawn by any bank upon a member of the 
collection 


system accumulated 


balance and sent through the Reserve bank 


against an 


by a member for collection. 


Such checks are usually for large amounts, 
and if received for immediate credit will be 
likely at times to impair the reserve bal- 
ances of the members on which drawn, and 
even overdraw their accounts. 


If banks which keep the accounts of other 
banks will arrange with them not to draw 
such checks for purely transfer purposes, 
but to make request for transfers when de- 
sired, it will bring about a far more satis- 
factory working of the system. 


The collection plan is intended primarily 
to provide for the collection of business 
checks received by members from their own 
depositors, or issued by members in the 
regular course of business, and not for the 
transfer of balances between banks by such 
checks. It is not intended to attempt to 
interfere with the relations between mem- 
bers and their banking depositors, but these 
checks require special treatment, and it may 
become necessary to impose a charge upon 
such transfer checks sent to us, or to receive 
them subject to a time allowance for collec- 
tion. We submit this suggestion to mem- 
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bers for consideration, since they have the 
correction of the practice entirely within 
their own hands. 


Benefits of the Collection System 


8. The collection business is an integral 
part of the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem. It was absolutely esséntial to provide 
the machinery to take over, when the time 
wrives, that branch of the banking  busi- 
ness which has been conducted by collect- 
ing banks for the consideration of balances, 
Which balances will have to be transferred 
to the Federal Reserve Banks. 


Like other provisions of the Act, it was 
intended to correct 
methods of 


abuses and unsound 
banking practice which have 
grown up in this department under the in- 
The chief 
evils of the collection business as now con- 


fluence of severe competition. 


ducted are excessive exchange charges which 
usually fall upon the wrong parties to the 
transaction, and the indirect routing of 
checks in order to avoid these exchange 
charges, involving paying of interest and 
drawing of checks against uncollected funds, 
and also involving an immense “floating 
fund”—estimated at several hundred mil- 
lions—improperly counted in bank reserves 
in some cases, and in other cases kept out 
of reserves unduly by this circuitous rout- 
ing. 

The Federal Reserve Act is, therefore, as 
much a reformation of the collection busi- 
ness as of the issue of currency and credit. 

The changes to be brought about by the 
operation of the Act appear to affect in one 
way adversely most of the large banks by 
taking from them the re-deposited reserve 
balances kept with them by the country 
banks. They likewise appear to affect in 
one way adversely the country banks by a 
reduction in their exchange revenue. 

On the other hand, they release for loan- 
able purposes by reduction in the required 
reserves, an immense amount of bank funds, 
estimated to be about $500,000,000 at the 
present time. This tremendous credit fund 
given to banks and to their borrowing cus- 
tomers, together with the assurance of ad- 
ditional credit from the Reserve banks— 
the insurance against high money rates, 
stringency and disaster—the certainty of 
obtaining currency when needed—the free- 
dom given to the fullest use of bank reserves 
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by reason of greater stability to business 
and absence of apprehension, resulting in 
greater banking profits—the safeguards 
thrown around loans by the requirement of 
statements from borrowers, lessening the 
risk of loss—the machinery provided for the 
prevention and cure of panics, which have 
occurred with distressing regularity, caus- 
ing bankruptcy and ruin, and retarding the 
growth of the country for periods of two 
to five years at each recurrence—all give 
invincible proof of the overwhelming com- 
pensating advantages of the Federal Re- 
serve System in its entirety. 


It is quite plain that any bank which can 
give to its depositors the privilege of hav- 
ing stamped across their checks “Collectible 
at par through the Federal Reserve Bank,” 
will have a decided advantage for the ac- 
quisition of new accounts over another bank 
in the same locality which does not enjoy 
this privilege. It is also obvious that any 
business community possessing this privilege 
will have a distinct advantage over another 
where it does not exist. 


It is not intended at the outset to take 
notice of endorsements upon checks—that is 
to say, they will be received by the Reserve 
bank when sent by and drawn upon a mem- 
ber of the collection system, and prior en- 
dorsements will be regarded only when 
abuses arise which it may be necessary to 
correct. It is intended to make the collec- 
tion system as free as possible between 
members that join the system. Checks 
drawn upon a member of the system will 
be sent direct to that bank, thus preserving 
the privacy of depositors’ relations and giv- 
ing the privilege of settlement in the most 
convenient funds. 

In joining the collection system members 
will not become obligated to send us items 
on other members, but will, of course, be 
bound by the agreement to provide us with 
funds for payment at par of all checks re- 
ceived upon them. Present connections of 
members, whenever quicker in service or for 
any reason more satisfactory or advan- 
tageous, may, of course, be continued if it 
is so desired. 

The more members that join the system 
the more satisactorily will it work for all 
concerned, and since it is an essential and 
inevitable part of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, it will be intensely gratifying if our 
members will show that loyal co-operative 


spirit which they have demonstrated at each 
stage of development, and take the lead in 
perfecting the most complete district col- 
lection plan in operation. 


JULY RAND McNALLY BANKERS’ 
DIRECTORY 


(From the Banking Law Journal] 

The 79th edition of this old and valu- 
able work of reference was, as usual, the 
first of the mid-year books to make its ap- 
pearance. 


Not only is the Rand MeNally Directory 
usually the first in its issue, but it is fore- 
most in accuracy, typography and general 
fund of practical information. In fact, the 
name of the Rand McNally Bankers’ Di- 
rectory has become so familiar to the bank- 
ing fraternity today that thousands of 
banks think it would be impossible to tran- 
sact business without it. The reason for 
this is, that its vast fund of practical infor- 
mation is compiled from original sources, 
and not copied second hand. 


For forty-three years, the Rand McNally 
Co have revised this work every six months 
by soliciting every bank in the United 
States and Canada direct for information, 
and in thousands of instances several so- 
licitations are required to get the informa- 
tion in order to furnish subscribers with an 
absolutely accurate publication. 


The Rand McNally Directory was selected 
by the American Bankers Association as 
the official numbering agent for the associa- 
tion, and subscribers are furnished a key to 
the transit numbers. 

To attempt to enumerate the valuable 
features of this compendium of practical 
knowledge would require many pages. Suf- 
fice to say no bank is complete in its requi- 
sites without a Rand MeNally Bankers’ 
Directory; it costs no more than others. 


The statement covering the condition of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
is rather unique, in that, in addition to the 
statement of condition, the officers and di- 
rectors, the bank also lists the bonds which 
they are offering for sale. All this is con- 
densed and is no longer than the average 
bank statement. 
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The Investment Bankers Association was 
well represented at the International Irri- 
gation Congress Convention held in Oc- 
tober. The following committee was ap- 
pointed by President Franklin to uphold 
the honor of the association: A. C. Foster, 
Sweet, Causey, Foster & Co., Denver; Henry 
Swan, J. N. Wright & Co., Denver; H. T. 
Sibley, International Trust Company, Den- 
ver; T. H. Reynolds, E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Denver and E. M. Bosworth of E. M. Bos- 
worth & Co., Denver. 


October and November are the chief 
months selected for the meetings of the 
groups of the state bankers’ associations, 
chiefly because of the delay in holding the 
meetings of the state asociation. The dates 
selected for the six groups of the Kansas 
Bankers Association follow: Group 1, 
Leavenworth, Nov. 18; Group 2, Olathe, Nov. 
17; Group 3, Pittsburg, Nov. 16; Group 4, 
Ellsworth, Nov. 9; Group 5, Hutchinson, 
Nov. 10 and Group 6, Winfield, Nov. 11. 


The address of Comptroller John Skelton 
Williams and a barbecued Hereford steer 
were the chief features of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association annual gathering at 
Frankfort, Oct. 6-7. Mr. Williams answered 
recent criticism of the workings of his of- 
fice, detailed the work of his department 
and gave a short talk on excessive interest 
rates charged by some of the United States’ 
banks. The barbecued steer was an im- 
mense animal purchased in England and 
presented to the visiting bankers by Col. 
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E. H. Taylor, Jr. Addresses were also de- 
livered by F. M. Gettys, vice-president and 
cashier Union National Bank, Louisville; 
Col. T. J. Smith, Banking Commissioner and 
Charles H. Ellis, Cashier Bank of Sturgis. 
A momentous occasion was the reception 
tendered the bankers by Governor J. B. 
McCreary at the Governor’s Mansion. An 
investigation was made of the plant of E. H. 
Taylor & Sons, distillers, after a pleasant 
trip in automobiles and special cars. 


In order to provide larger working quar- 
ters, the Chicago office of the Investment 
Bankers Association has been moved, altho 
remaining in the same building. 


New Mexico Bankers Association had a 
successful convention at Roswell, Oct. 4 and 
5, addresses being given on all phases of 
the banking question, followed by an open 
discussion on the banking questions of the 
State. The members were treated to an 
automobile drive through the farms, ending 
at the Country Club where a Dutch lunch 
was served. Entertainment was also pro- 
vided for the visiting ladies during the two 
days’ stay. 


Kansas City will entertain the bankers 
in attendance at the 1916 convention of the 
American Bankers Association the third 
week in September, at which time Ohio will 
make a bid for the 1917 convention to be 
held in Cleveland. 
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A strong address by a woman, numerous 
addresses on farm and banking subjects, a 
dry banquet, and the re-election of F. W. 
Thompson as head of the body were features 
of the second annual convention of the Farm 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association at St. Louis, 
October 7-8. Mrs. G. H. Mathis, president 
of the Alabama Diversified Farming Associa- 
tion and one of the best known woman farmers 
of the South, addressed the convention and 
stated the South would take a great leap 
forward toward prosperity if it would grow 
other crops along with cotton, and thus quit 
paying exorbitant prices for food and feed. 
Fine speeches on various subjects by men 
with practical experience in the field of which 
they spoke were presented, many of which 
were followed by open discussions on the 
questions. H. M. Hanson of Chicago was 
re-elected and treasurer and the 
following were made vice-presidents: O. M. 
Corwin, Minneapolis; J. E. Maxwell, Kansas 
City and K. N. Robins, New York. J. B. 
Walton, Butler, Mo., R. C. Peters, Omaha, 
and L. W. Clapp, Wichita, Kansas, were 
elected to serve four years on the Board of 
Governors. Besides the banquet at the 
Planters Hotel, 2 smoker at the Sunset Hill 
Country Club was given for the delegates, 
where entertainment 
vided for them. 


secretary 


and supper were pro- 


Illinois bankers, in annual session at Joliet, 
October 14-15, adopted unanimously resolu- 
tions favoring national preparedness at any 
cost and announcing to the world that this 
country will ‘preserve all that America stands 
for against all internal and external forces 
to the contrary.”’ A program including some 
of the country’s most able speakers was pre- 
sented for the edification of the delegates and 
visitors at the convention of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association. Among the principal 
speakers were John H. Fahey of Boston, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; National Secretary of 
Labor William B. Wilson; Myron T. Herrick, 
former ambassador to France; and F. E. 
‘arnsworth of New York, general secretary 
of the American’ Bankers’ Association. 
George Woodruff, president of the First 
National Bank of Joliet was elected president 
of the association. 


With approximately 1,000 in attendance, 
the Indiana Bankers’ Association had one of 
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the most successful conventions in the history 
of the association at Indianapolis, October 
12-13. Among the important speakers were 
Lawson Purdy, of the Department of Taxes 
and Assessment of the City of New York; 
Fred E. Farnsworth, general secretary of the 
American Bankers’ Association; William G, 
Edens, president of the Illinois Highway 
Improvement Association and assistant secre- 
tary of the Central Trust Company of Illinois 
at Chicago; G. W. Perkins, former director in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co; Governor 
Hamlin of the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington; W. MeMartin of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at St. Louis; C. H. Bosworth of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank; M.S. Sonn- 
tag, president of the American Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Evansville, Ind.; Secretary of 
the William G. MeAdoo; Carl 
Vrooman, assistant secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
N. A. Hawkins, manager of sales of the lord 
Motor Company at Detroit. Among the 
many social features was a beefsteak dinner 
at the Claypool and Severin hotels. 


Treasury 


Ohio bankers held the state group meet- 
ings during October, the following being the 
dates, together with the gathering point: 

Group 1, Dayton, Oct. 19; Group 2, Ken- 
ton, Oct. 8; Group 3, Fostoria, Oct. 6; Group 
4, Wilmington, Oct. 28; Group 5, London, 
Oct. 14; Group 6, Cardington, Oct. 13; Group 
, Marietta, Oct. 12; Group 8, Alliance, Oct. 
; Group 9, Warren, Oct. 20. 


The following were the date and gathering 
place for the annual meeting of the groups 
of the Michigan Bankers Association, hi ld 
during the last month: 

Group 1, Houghton, Oct. 14; Group 2, 
Traverse City, Oct. 12; Group 4, Grand Ha- 
ven, Oct. 6; Group 5, Bay City, Oct. 20; 
Group 6, Port Huron, Oct. 18; Group 7, Flint, 
Oct. 15; Group 9, Adrian, Oct. 13; Group 
10, Pontiac, Oct. 8. 


Group V, Virginia Bankers Association, 
met at Roanoke, Va., Oct. 9 for their annual 
election of officers and transacticn of busi- 
ness. 


The Southwestern Michigan Bankers’ Club 
will hold its fall meeting in Battle Creek the 
coming month. 





Willard D. Straight is no longer connected 
with J. P. Morgan & Co., having severed 
his connection with the firm Oct. 1, in order 
to take up the study of international law. 
Mr. Straight was formerly active in con- 
nection with Far Eastern and other interna- 
tional business for J. P. Morgan & Co. 


The old pioneer banking institution of San 
Saba, Texas, known as Ward Murray & Co., 
Inc., has become a national institution, the 
change occurring early in October and the 
name now being the City National. 

Once again New York has gone West for 
an officer of one of her banks, this time to 
the Southwest. J. Howard Ardrey on Nov. 
1 will assume the vice-presidency of. the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York, 
having held a like position in the City Na- 
tional of Dallas. 

Deposits in Minneapolis banks early in 
October indicated a large increase over the 
previous month, on Oct. 2 $12,000,000 more 
money being on deposit than ever before in 
the history of the city. The Northwestern 
National Bank showed an increase of over 
$6,000,000, The First and Security National 
reported an increase of more than $4,000,000 
and the Scandinavian-American nearly $2,- 
000,000 gain. Oct. 2 was the first time the 
deposits of the Northwestern National Bank 
had ever passed the $40,000,000 mark. 

A very able treatise on “Commercial Paper 
and Bills of Exchange of the World,” has 
been issued by the Banking Law Journal 
Company of New York. The book, designed 


, 
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to meet the demand for an up-to-date work 
on commercial paper created by the change 
in the methods of discounting paper brought 
about by the Federal Reserve system, gives 
a thoro definition of commercial paper and 
a review of the general methods observed 
in discounting commercial paper and bills 
of exchange throughout the world, with 
special reference to bank acceptances; also 
a brief history of the origin and develop- 
ment of commercial paper, 


Effective Oct. 1, R. R. Barrett, of the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank of Wheeling, W. Va., 
resigned as cashier. 

Frank Knox, president of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, died recently after a long illness. Mr. 
Knox was known to the banking fraternity 
all over the country. 


—_~ 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’”’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory (Jan- 
uary 1915 edition) and read the first few 
pages. They will interest you. 

The Comptroller of the Currency recently 
ruled that national banks would be violating 
no law if they invested in government se- 
curities in excess of ten per cent of the 
unimpaired capital and surplus of the insti- 
tution. 


Opening for business Oct. 15, 1891, with a 
capital of $500,000, the Liberty National 
Bank of New York has now completed 
twenty-four years of the most successful 
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banking. It has deposits of over $40,000,000. 
The roster of the institution from its or- 
ganization contains the names of many men 
famous in the financial and banking world, 
the president’s office being filled by the fol- 
lowing: Henry C. Tinker, Henry P. David- 
son, Edmund C. Converse, Frederick B. 
Schenck, Seward Prosser and the present 
incumbent, Thomas Cochran. 


A new publication, entitled “Financial 
Developments in South American Countries,” 
has just been issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and should 
be of great interest to all giving attention 
to the problem of the extension of our 
trade abroad. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 

H. C. Rodes, president of the Citizens’ 
National Bank, of Louisville, Ky., has de- 
clined re-election at the annual meeting to 
be held in January, but will remain on the 
board of directors. It is understood that 
S. B. Lynd, now vice-president, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Rodes. 

The First National Bank of Boston has 
issued the second booklet in their series 
covering “The Wealth of America.” This 
issue deals with cereals and the inventions 
that have helped in the yield and use of the 
different cereals. The first booklet dealt 
with “Cotton.” 

A. R. Palmer has resigned as cashier of 
the Exchange National Bank of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., after a connection lasting forty- 
eight years. M. W. Jacoby on Oct. 15 as- 
sumed the cashiership of the institution. 

The officers of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis and many cap- 
italists and business men of that city, re- 
cently made their debut as “movie” actors, 
in a scenario written by G. Prather Knapp, 
publicity manager of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust and enacted within the portals of 
that institution. 

October 18 saw the opening of the Balti- 
more Commercial Bank in Baltimore. The 


bank has a capital of $500,000 and surplus 
of $100,000. The officers of the new insti- 
tution follow: President, Willoughby M. 
McCormick; Vice-President, Robert §S, 
Mooney; Cashier, Robert A. Welsh; and 
Assistant Cashiers, Gwynn Crowther and 
H. Clarke Jones. 

John J. Nelligan has been elected suc- 
cessor to the late Michael Jenkins as Presi- 
dent of the Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
of Baltimore, having held the office of Third 
Vice-President of the institution heretofore. 
Second Vice-President John W. Marshall 
has been chosen to succeed Henry Walters 
as vice-president of the company, the latter 
having been elected to the newly created po- 
sition of Chairman of the board of directors, 

John W. Stedman on Oct. 1 assumed the 
position of assistant treasurer of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America. Mr. 
Stedman was formerly connected with 
Clark, Dodge & Co., New York. 

The Wayne County & Home Savings Bank 
of Detroit, will move into its new building 
some time in November. The building is the 
finest example of Tennessee marble con- 
struction to be found anywhere in the 
country. 

Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 

Report of condition made by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York as of Sept. 25 
shows deposits of more than $213,000,000. 
This is the first time that the statement of 
the Trust Company has shown deposits as 
high as $200,000,000 at a time of the Bank- 
ing Department’s call, although the deposits 
actually passed that mark some time pre- 
vious to the last call. There are two other 
institutions only in New York City having 
more than $200,000,000 deposits, namely, 
the National City Bank and the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 


William S. Kies, who has been in charge 
of the Foreign Trade Department of the 
National City Bank of New York, has been 
made a vice-president of the institution, 
making the thirteenth vice-president of the 


bank. Mr. Kies has been connected with 


(Concluded on page 64) 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 


Chicago Chapter is now operating at full 
tilt. On Oct. 1 a poster was sent to every 
member of the chapter announcing the 
schedule of studies, and all classes have held 
their first meeting. The following is the 
schedule of classes: Banking and Finance, 
every Monday; Effective Speaking, Tues- 
day; English, Fridays, and 
Banking Law, Fridays; Debate Society, 
Tuesdays, and Forum, Thursdays. It will 
be noted that classes meet on every night of 
the week with the exception of Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday. The first general 
meeting of Chicago Chapter was held Oct. 
19. 


Commercial 


The National City Bank of New York 
has agreed to give each year a scholarship 
in foreign banking at one of its foreign 
branches to one graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking. It has also been ar- 
ranged that two additional graduates may 
be nominated annually for consideration by 
the bank for similar employment but the 
bank will not be obliged to extend employ- 
ment to them. 


The annual meeting of members of the 
Correspondence Chapter, incorporated, will 
de held in New York, Nov. 22. The board 
of directors have renominated Fred W. Hyde 
to fill the vacancy in the board occasioned 
by the expiration of his term. 

Negotiable Instruments class of the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter met for organization Oct. 
14. W. W. Allen, Jr., is to be instructor 
of this class. October 19 the commercial law 
class held its first section. Class in Business 


English and Public Speaking met Oct. 20. 
Leonard Littinger of the Philadelphia 
Trades School faculty is to conduct the lat- 
ter class. The Debate Section began activ- 
ities Oct. 18, while the Post Graduate Class 
under the leadership of Dr. E. M. Patterson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, started 
the season Oct. 25. 

The first holiday excursion of Philadelphia 
Chapter was held Columbus Day, Oct. 12. 
Chapter members and .their male friends 
were shown through the John B. Stetson 
Company plant. 

®. M. Marsh, vice-president of the Ex- 
change National Bank of Spokane and presi- 
dent of the Spokane Clearing House ad- 
dressed Spokane Chapter at their first 
meeting of the season. H. C. Sampson 
addressed the chapter on “What’s Worth 
While.” The study courses for the year 
were outlined by Attorney Roy E. Redfield, 
who will be in charge. The chapter was 
entertained in a musical way by George H. 
Greenwood, assistant cashier of the Old Na- 
tional and Mrs. Florence M. Tatsch, vio- 
linist. 

The work of the winter in the Utica 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, has 
been outlined and a course of value to all 
bank men is assured. The class work will 
cover negotiable instruments and sales and 
bailments, thus completing the work as out- 
lined from the central office. Social even- 
ings and lectures by speakers of prominence 
have also been arranged. Prof. Frank R. W. 
Walker, the Dean of the Syracuse University 
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College of Law, will be the instructor in law. 
Prof. E. W. Goodhue, of Colgate University, 
will lecture on Economie Problems Arising 
from the European War. Two debates will 
be held, one an elimination contest to select 
the men to represent us at the Syracuse- 
Utica Chapter debate. Mr. Thomas R. Proc- 
tor of Utica has offered a handsome cup 
which will become the property of the Chap- 
ter winning two debates in a series of three 
between these chapters. 

Philadelphia Chapter on the evening of 
Oct. 8 gave a smoker for the members, at 
which a high class program, including talent 
from the Keith circuit was presented. 


NOTES OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 62) 


the bank slightly more than one year. Pre- 
viously he was general counsel to the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana Railroad. 
Pittsburgh banks paid $1,393,573 in div- 
idends on Oct. 1. The national banks paid 
$477,500, the banks $107,931 while 
$770,522 was paid by the trust companies. 


state 


After a connection of forty-seven years, 
F. M. Stewart has resigned as president of 
the First National Bank of Hillsdale, Mich- 
igan, and is succeeded by E. A. Dibble. 

The floor space of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company building has been increased 
about fifty per cent. The trust company 
has been removed in its entirety to the 
second floor while the first floor will 
occupied by the St. Louis Union Bank. 


be 


The initial appearance of “Essays and 
Speeches” by Charles G. Dawes, president 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois at 
Chicago, occurred early in October. The 
book covers the addresses and articles de- 
livered by Mr. Dawes and embraces a 
number of subjects. The book carries arti- 
cles on subjects ranging from politics to 
banking. 

An invitation extended to the public by 
the Garfield Savings Bank Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to attend an informal reception and 
inspection of the remodeled home of its 
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Glenville branch was accepted by a large 
number of residents in that district. 


The First National Bank of Mobile, Ala., 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the bank October 18th, and sent 


an illuminated announcement to all of its 


friends calling attention to the fact that it 
had rounded out a half century. 


The surplus and profits of the Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., amounts to $831,000. Through a 
clerical error in making their report for the 
July 1915 edition of the Rand MeNally 
Bankers’ Directory, these figures were incor- 
rectly given as $331,000, the amount of the 
surplus having been omitted. Subscribers 
will kindly mark their directories accord- 
ingly. 

J. S. Alexander, President of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, announces 
that at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the bank, J. Howard Ardrey, of Dallas, 
Texas, was elected a vice-president ; Stevenson 
E. Ward, cashier, was also elected a vice- 
president. Mr. Faris R. Russell, an assistant 
cashier, was appointed cashier, and Mr. 
Archibald F. Maxwell, manager of the Credit 
Department, appointed assistant 
all effective November 1, 1915. 
Mr. Ardrey was born in Dallas, Texas, forty 
years ago. After graduating from the 
University of Texas, he spent the next few 
years as a merchant and grain buyer. At the 
age of twenty-five he entered upon the pro- 
fession of banking, with which he has since 
been uninterruptedly identified. In course 
of time he was elected cashier of the City 
National Bank of Dallas, which is one of the 
strongest financial institutions of the South- 
west, and later he became vice-president of 
that institution. He will, on November 1, 
1915, take up the important duties of a vice- 
president of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. Upon the organization of the 
Federal Reserve System, Mr. Ardrey was 
elected a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council, representing the Eleventh or Dallas 
District. He is widely and favorably known 
to the business men and bankers of Texas; 
has traveled extensively in the interests of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce; is a force- 
ful speaker, and has written numerous articles 
on banking, commerce, and economics. 


was an 


cashier, 
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ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


257 BROADWAY 
ORGANIZED 1829 NATIONALIZED 1865 


Merchants Exchange National Bank 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY 
President 
HERMAN D. KOUNTZE EDWARD K, CHERRILL KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 
Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 
GILBERT H. JOHNSON EDWARD V. GAMBIER F. E. ANDRUSS 
Vice-President Vice-President Cashier 
WILLIAM F. FITZSIMMONS 
Assistant Cashier 
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A COMMERCIAL BANK IN A COMMERCIAL CENTER 
Exceptional Facilities, Personal Attention, Efficient Service 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, and Merchants 
Solicited 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


of The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly published Monthly 

NIN MUNRO 5s as G.-w-<- aco. aR av aI ces GRS Now va weet pe Mies Rate nal Ieee for October 1, 1915. 
: NAME OF— POST-OFFICE ADDRESS : 

Editor: Frank M. Huston, 4838 Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Manager: Geo. K. Reed, 670 Irving Park Boul., Chicago, Illinois. 
Publisher: Rand McNally & Company, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
. amount of stock. 


Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. MeNally, Trustees, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; James 
McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, Western Springs, Illinois; Mrs. Wm. 
H. Milchsack, Nazareth, Pennsylvania; Geo. A. Poole, 83 W. Harrison St., Chicago; Theo. 
Theis, 2729 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago; Luther H. Peirce, 95 8. Clark St., Chicago; Effie S. Payne, 
3555 Broadway, Chicago; Chas. M. Sturges, 1222-19 S. La Salle St., Chicago; Mary A. B. 
Mackenzie, 1161 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago; E. C. Buehring, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; 
Gustav Hessert, Jr., 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Gustav Hessert Jr., Trustee, 536-538 
8. Clark Street, Chicago. ; ; 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per cent or 

more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 
None. 
David E. Dahlem 


Assistant Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of September, 1915. 


M. J. Stanton 
Notary Public. 
(Seal) 


(My commission expires Dec. 8, 1918) 
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BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The following list embraces some choice 
books that may be read to children under 
six years of age, particularly between the 
ages of three and six: 

A B C Mother Goose.—Verse. 

Butterfly Babies’ Book.—Verse. 

By-Lo Series. 

Dotty Dolly’s Tea Party. 

Klizabeth Gordon Series. 

Granddad Coco Nut’s Party. 

Hiawatha Alphabet.—Verse. 

Jolly Mother Goose Annual.—Verse. 

Little Rhymes for Little Readers. 

Merrymind Series.—Verse. 


Verse. 


Verse. 
Mother Goose Series.—Verse. 

Mother Goose Village. 

Muffin Shop.—Verse. 

Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. 

Other Rhymes for Little Readers.-Verse. 

Overall Boys. 

Paddy-Paws. 

Rhyming Ring.—Verse. 

Story Teller’s Book. 

Sunbonnet Babies’, Book. 

Toy Book Series.—Verse. 

Toys of Nuremberg.—Verse. 

War of the Wooden Soldiers. 

Watermelon Pete. 

Wonder Hill. 

Everyone, says the Bookman, recalls how 
in “The Newcomes,” Thackeray killed the 
mother of Lord Farintosh only to bring her 
back to life a few chapters later; how, on 
one occasion in “The Adventures of Philip,” 
he called Philip Firmin Clive Newcome; 
how, in “Nicholas Nickleby,” Dickens made 
Squeers, in one breath, order the pupils of 
Dotheboys Hall to crack the ice in the pond 
and weed the garden. Fiction is rich in these 


(66) 


little authors’ “breaks.” We wonder how 
many of the readers of O. Henry detected 
a curious blunder in “Thimble, Thimble!” 
that delightful little comedy of “the old 
Nigger Man, the Hunting-Case Watch, and 
the Open-Faced Question—mostly borrowed,” 
to use ©. Henry’s words, “from the late 
Mr. Frank Stockton, as you will conclude.” 
Mr. Alexander H. Revell, of Chicago, has 
found time, regardless of his duties at the 
head of an immense business, to write and 
compile an interesting book on golf, his 
favorite pastime. Mr, Revell is an enthusi- 
astic devotee of the game and in this neat 
little volume, “The Pro and Con of Golf,” 
has combined the knowledge of the best 
writers and players in America and Europe 
and presented it in an attractive form. The 
rules and etiquette of the links, the use of 
the different clubs, the stance, grip, follow- 
through, swing, and “form” of play most 
successful at home and abroad, are thor- 
oughly covered and, interspersed with the 
humor of the sport, make a book that will 
prove attractive to all lovers of golf. 
Eden Philpotts, and My 
Lady’s Garter, by Jacques Futrelle, are now 
in the Popular Copyright list of books. Both 
are rattling good stories and their popularity 
seems not to diminish, 


The Lovers, by 


“The Pirates of the Sky,” a thrilling novel 
by Stephen Gaillard, issued this fall by 
Rand-MeNally, may soon be seen as a mov- 
ing picture feature. 


Among the best selling novels this fall 
are: “The Harbor,” “The Far Country,” 
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li ase echa 
DAY DAY 


DAY by 
DAY 


A Baby Record 
An Artistic Gem 


It is a record of the important happenings 
in Baby’ s life and is a popular priced biog- 
raphy in which the young mother can record 
all the interesting details of the ‘“‘little 
darlings,’ early days. It is a book which 
every mother in the land will be pleased to 
receive as a gift. 


Board. 12mo. Net 50c. 


Ghe 


PIRATES 


OF THE a 


Pai 


SKY |<OKh 


y 
Stephen Gaillard 


In this rattling good 
— | the author suc- 
in no less degree 
than did Jules Verne in 
making the impossible 
seem possible. ‘‘The Pirates of the Sky” will hold a 
reader spellbound from first to last chapter. 


To amass a fund for the financing of a “Cause,” a 
cultured foreign exile becomes the leader of a band of 
“sky pirates.” In seemingly invincible aérial craft 
they are the terror of the United States. Attacks are 
made upon cities rich in loot; fair maidens are kid- 
naped. A newspaper syndicate secures the services of 
a famous aviator and an intrepid reporter to trace the 
Pirates to their stronghold and there do battle with 
them. It is around the adventures of these two men, 
and around their love affairs—which certainly don’t 
run smoothly—that the story is woven. 


Cloth. 12mo. Net $1.25 


Order from Your Bookseller or 


_ Christmas Books | 





By J. Raymond Elderdice 
(Illustrated) “ 
Mr. Elderdice has 
given usa fine, spirited, 
and decidedly pointed 
story, which will make 
a strong appeal to 
American youths. 


Jucoh, A Lad of Nazareth 


(Illustrated) 
By Mabel Gifford Shine 
The life of Christ is here given in story form, and 
most wonderfully has the atmosphere of His sur- 
roundings been preserved and the beauty of His 
character revealed. 


The White Captive 


A Tale of the Pontiac War 
(Illustrated) 
y R. Clyde Ford 
In the year 1760, when Detroit was surrounded 
by a stockade and the Union Jack waved above it, 
Willy Langford, an English boy, is redeemed from 
Indians by Wa-boose, and enters the service of the 
quartermaster of the fort. Sevarated for years from 
his mother, herself a captive, the object of his life is to 
learn her whereabouts and secure her freedom. As 
factor’s clerk and frontiersman, he experiences many 
thrilling adventures: he takes part in the Indian war- 
fare of the day and is wounded in the Battle of Bloody 
Run, when Pontiac. the famous Ottawa chief, engages 
in his great combat with the English. Each $1.00 net. 


NEW 1915 JUVENILES 


Mamma’s Angel Child in Toyland — By 
Marie Christine Sadler. Net $1.00. 

Loraine and the Little People—By Eliza- 
beth Gordon. Net 50 cents. 

Flower Fairies—By Clara Ingram Judson. 
Net $1.00. 

When I Was Little—By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Net 75 cents. 

The War of the Wooden Soldiers — By 
F.M.H. Net 50 cents. 

Little Folk’s Christmas Stories and Plays 
—By Ada M. Skinner. Net 75 cents. 

The Toys of Nuremberg—By Lillian Baker 
Sturges. Net 50 cents. 

Princess Goldenhair — By Flora Spiegel- 
berg. Net $1.25. 

The Wonder Hill— By A. Neely Hall. Net 
$1.20. 

Sunny-Sulky Book—BySarah Cory Rippey. 
Net 50 cents. 

Doings of Little Bear—By Frances Mar- 
garet Fox. 50 cents. 


RAND McNALLY & CO., Chicago 
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“K,” “Michael O’Halloran,” “The Rainbow 
Triai,” “Still Jim,” “Thirty,” “The Foolish 
Virgin” and “The Honey Bee,” “Jaffery,” 
“The Lovable Meddler,” “Athalie,” “Polly- 
anna Grows Up,” “The Freelands.” 

With the approach of the holiday season 
parents will naturally begin to think of 
their gifts to the young people and nat- 
urally the question of what books are 
suitable, instructive and pleasing will be 
uppermost in their thoughts. The recent 
trend toward light, amusing, but not in- 
formative books for children, has about run 
its course and publishers are exibiting more 
care and discrimination in the selection of 
juveniles. In the Rand-MeNally lot of chil- 
dren’s books for 1915 are the following 
which can safely be given any child: 

Mamma’s Angel Child in Toyland.—By 
Marie Christine Sadler. $1.00. 

Loraine and the Little People——By Eliza- 
beth Gordon. 50 cents. 


Flower Fairies—By Clara Ingram Judson. 
$1.00. 

When I Was Little—By Ethel M. Kelley. 
75 cents. 

The War of the Wooden Soldiers.—By F. 


M. H. 50 cents. 

Little Folk’s Christmas Stories and Plays. 
—By Ada M. Skinner. 75 cents. 

The Toys of Nuremberg.—By 
Baker Sturges. 50 cents. 

Princess Goldenhair—By Flora Spiegel- 
berg. $1.25. 

The Wonder Hill—By <A. Neely Hall. 
$1.20. 

Sunny-Sulky Book.—By Sarah Cory Rip- 
pey. 50 cents. 

Doings of Little: Bear—By Frances Mar- 
garet Fox. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Lillian 


Margaret Vander Cook, author of the 
“Loves of Ambrose,” is still busy on her 
ranch girls’ stories. Mrs. Vander Cook was 
a reporter on the Louisville Post years ago 
with Irvin Cobb, Charley Buck, Credo Har- 
ris, Cleves Kinkead and other well known 
authors. 

Professor William Henry Hudson, of Lon- 
don, who has just issued “A Quiet Corner 
in a Library” (Rand, McNally & Co.), has 
had a rather varied career. In early life he 
was private secretary to Herbert Spencer and 
his literary assistant. For eight years Mr 


Hudson was professor of English Literature 
in Leland Stanford University. He also lec- 
tured in the Chicago University. For some 
years he has lived abroad where he is staff 
lecturer in Literature at the University in 
London. 


A STORY MADE FROM BOOK TITLES 


An ingenious young lady has made the 
foliowing “story” by using the titles of 
Rand-MeNally’s juvenile books: 

“When I Was Little” I gave a “Christmas 
Party for Santa Claus” to which were in- 
vited “Loraine and the Little People” to 
meet “Dolly and Molly on Christmas Day.” 
In the midst of the “War of the Wooden 
Soldiers” over the “Toys of Nuremberg,” 
“Mamma’s Angel Child” appeared on “The 
Wonder Hill” and told of the wonderful “Do- 
ings of Little Bear” and “Jackieboy in Rain- 
bowland.” “Princess Goldenhair and the 
Wonderful Flower” joined us, bringing the 
“Little Lame Prince” and the “Little Straw- 
man” and all went to “Dotty Dolly’s Tea 
Party” and had just lots of fun with “Wa- 
termelon Pete” and the “Overall Boys.” Tea 
and “Hot Cross Buns” from the “Muffin 
Shop” were served in the “House That Jack 
Built” by the “Rose Fairies” whose “Fairy 
Frolics” with the “Flower Fairies” and “The 
Enchanted Peacock” frightened “Our Bird 
Comrades” who flew away when “Jenny 
Wren” told of the “Death and Burial of Poor 
Cock Robin” by “King Arthur and His 
Knights” in the “Garden of Heart’s Delight,” 
near the home of “Old Mother Hubbard” in 
“Mother Goose Village.” 

After tea, as we passed “Jack and Jill,” 
“Jumping Joan” called us to hear the 
“Flower Babies” and the “Butterfly Babies” 
“Sing a Song of Seasons,” but “A Frog He 
Would A-Wooing Go,” while there was a 
“Little Light” to give “Cinderella” the 
“Rhyming Ring,” and “Prince Trixie” and 
“The Little King and the Princess True” 
took “Tommy Snooks” to see “Peter Pump- 
kin in Wonderland” so “Betty Blue” told 
about “Rowena’s Happy Summer” and “Old 
Fashioned Fairy Tales,” and “Majorie 
Moxie—Her Experiences” with “Little Ta- 
wish,” a “Goody-Naughty,” “Sunny-Sulky” 
girl, until “Mother Cary” came along with 
the “Mermaid’s Gift” and sent us all off to 
“Granddad Coco Nut’s Party” to the tune of 
the “Pied Piper.” 
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Established 1884 ee INCREASE YOUR 
Denver National Bank DEPOSITS 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 | INTEREST PAID ON 
einen SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 


J. C. MITCHELL DENNIS SULLIVAN 
President Vice-President 

HENRY M. PORTER HARRY C. JAMES | a b 
Vice-President Vice-President Distribute oval pocket savings 

EDW. S. IRISH . W. HUDSTON : . t 
Cashier 5. ©. See banks. Obtainnewsavingsac 


W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES | counts at lowest possible cost 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier | 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 


Write for free sampleJand full 
ful and P: t Attention Given to All Business. . : : 
wine © Specialty. Travellers’ Circular information 


Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 


Biiin “Cashier “Canale” Cuemapettenes STRONGHART COMPANY 
— 2917-19 S. State St. Chicago 


The MORE THAN 


Hanover National 40 BANKS 


Bank IN CHICAGO 
HAVE THE 


Pine and Nassau Streets Abernethy Folding Shade 
New York City ON ae wanaue 


Capital $ 3,000,000 MADE OF MAHOGANY 


Send for Catalog 6613 HARVARD AVE. 
S“Bote - 15,000,000 


| We can arrange to have Banks and 
| bankers draw their own drafts on For Quick Service 
| Foreign Cities against our account Nf, under 
WILLIAM WOODWARD | tose Any Banking System 
esiden =—_———— 


E. HAYWARD FERRY WM. I. LIGHTHIPE , 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier ms THE 
HENRY R. CARSE ALEX. D. CAMBELL 


Vice President CHAS. ni GAMPTON \ : . , CORN EXCHANGE 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON Ass’t Cashier \ 
Vice President J- NIEMANN : A NAT'L BANK 
Ass’t Cashier 
ELMER E. WHITTAKER WILLIAM DONALD 


Cashi » i 
GEORGE £ LEWIS, Ass’t Cane ute PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1873 Incorporated 1910 


McCornick & Co. 


BANKERS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LARGEST BANK BETWEEN DENVER 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


American 
National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


OLIVER J. SANDS, Presivent 














Capital and Surplus 


$1,600,000 


Collections Receive Prompt 
Attention. Correspondence 
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CAPITAL | 
$600,000 || 













SURPLUS AND FROFITS 


$160,000 
DEPOSITS 


$4,000,000 


The First Netional Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 


| Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 


$109,000.00 
Deposits 275,000.00 
OFFICERS 
M. J. PAULK, Pres. J. E, HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
. A. TAPP, Cashier R AY CADWELL, Ass't Cash. 
We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


Best of Attention Given to Collections 
and All Matters Entrusted to Our Care 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Metton NationaL Bank. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 















| , a a : | 
Offers its unsurpassed facilities on attractive terms to | 
o.* ° | 

banks desiring a Pittsburgh reserve agent. 


| 





RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 








Organized 1838 Nationalized 1865 


th American Exchange National Bank | 
New York | 

Total Resources over $80,000,000 | 

| 


LEWIS L. CLARKE, President A. K. DeGUISCARD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE C. HAIG H, Vice-President E. A. BENNETT, “Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-President HUGH S. McC LURE, Ass’t Cas’ 
ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier WALTER B. TALLMAN, ‘Aort ¢ Cashier 


A commercial bank with every facility for the care of its customers. 
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ANNAH B 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
CAPITAL - - - - - - - $ 630,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - - 600,000 
Deposits - - - - - - - - 2,500,000 
We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 
Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Successors to 


THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 


vice, Low Rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


| Third National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 


yRane _wAWEING 
| . GRANT 
| JOSPPH ‘A. McCORD 
| THOMAS ©. het 
RALPH W. BYER 
A. M. BERGSTROM 


President 
“ Vice- President 
Vice-President 


Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


$1,150,000 
4,500,000 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


Capital and Surplus - 
Deposits - bE oe - : 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL . - e . : $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
A.C. WAY, Aes’t Cashier 
&. 8. PAULY, Aae’t Cashier 
E—. W. COE, Ass’t Cashier 
A. 8. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 


dM. ELLIOT, Pres. 

STODDARD JESS, Vice-Pres. 
W. C. PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pree. 
dNO, 8. CRAVENS, Vice-Pres. 
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| HARRY LASKER, Vice-Pres. 


| CAPITAL, Paid Up - - 
| SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 
ae « « * Ss 


j 
| 
| 


- Cashier | 
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THE 
Austin National Bank 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CAPITAL - $300,000.00 
SURPLUS & Undivided ‘Profits 390,000.00 
DEPOSITS - - - - - - $3,000,000.00 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY 
E. P. Witmor - - - - President 
. Fouts - Vice-President 


y. Hoopes - - - vV ee sident 
Moats HIRSHFELD - Cashier 
XN 


. BARTHOLOMEW  - - Assistant Cashier 


cheval facilities for the very best care of all business 
entrusted to us 


C. A. PRATT, President 


E. F. HUSSMAN, Cashier 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. 


R. H. THOMPSON, Ass't Cashier | 
THE W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


$ 300,000 | 
235,000 
1,950,000 


We Solicit your ArkanSas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


. PREsImDENT 
“Vice-PRESIDENT 
‘ . CASHIER 
. Ass’? CASHIER 
. Ass’? CasHIER 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. 
M.W. TILDEN 

‘M. BENEDICT 
F.N. MERCER . . 
- GATES . 


= The 
‘Drovers National 
Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee 


Fourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta ~ Georgia 




















Assignee, 
and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 






+ ne geo sag Interest ee » Individual and 
r t ts. s ste - 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE sie tanaes maine endo gies of ee 


anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


* _B. MORRIS, President 
Ww. ELY, 1st Vice-President 
A. A. Mac KSON, 2d Vice-President 
CHARLES J. {RHOADS 3d_V.-P. and Treasurer 
GEORGE H. STUART III, Ass’t Treasurer 
EDWARD S. PAGE, Secret: ary 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEE RE, Trust Officer 
MINTURN T. WRIGHT, Real Estate Officer 






ALWAYS 


Capital § 600,000. 
Surplus a7 1,000,000. 


OFFICERS 


























































MANAGERS 



































JAMES W. ENGLISH . President EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 
. JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN BK. OTLEY. - Vice-President JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN ; 
a WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOTESBUR 
TstARLES I. iio Vice-Pres. ond Coster FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E “INGERSOLL 
Swat teniry. - — Gaskice GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8S. JENKS, JR. 
. ° - : HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
FRANK M. BERRY, - - Asst. Cashier ISAAC H. CLOTRIER B. C. FELTON 
HATTON B. ROGERS, - - Asst. Cashier ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 






C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER 


Correspondence Invited 


B. DAWSON COLEMAN 





The Merchants 
National Bank: 


We invite your Denver Banking Account : Indianapolis, Andiana : 
Capital 2 . : = s $ 500,000 eT Pe oe ee ey ee eee : 
Surplus and CAPITAL 


Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 
$1,000,000 


Deposits . . . . . 16,000,000 
SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
$950,000 carne) 


HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
O. N. FRENZEL, President 


and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Second Vice-President 


WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 
T. R. FIELD, J. =’ KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 

OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Cashier 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Assistant Cashier 





The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 






















UNITED STATES' DEPOSITORY 
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Asst. Cashiers 






We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 


ee 
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BANKERS’ MONTHLY 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT'L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


oo The Wisconsin 


Corn Exchange Bank | | Norional Bonk 


OF NEW YORK CITY : 
of Milwaukee 


Head Office, William and Beaver Sts, er can 


HERMAN F. WOLF _ Vice-Presidert 
33 Branches Throughout L.G. BOURNIQUE Vice-President 


WALTER KASTEN Vice-President 
Manhattan and Boroughs J. M. HAYS Cashier 


FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
THE BANK FOR SERVICE F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cashier 
A. V. D. CLARKSON i 


Asst. Cashier 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS Capital - $2,000,000 
10,244,282.18 
Surplus - 1,000,000 


DEPOSITS 
$94,192,435.89 United States Depository 


Member N. Y. Clearing House Special Attention Given to Collections 


You r Acco u nt | nvited All Business Entrusted to this Bank will oe 


attended to carefully and without delay 


The Oldest Bank THE Chartered by Conti- 
in America nental Congress 1781 The New 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA Farley National Bank 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


NET PROFITS, over ' OFFICERS 


DEPOSITS, over : ae B FARLEY - - | y.,.ptesident 
B. - Ss ice-Presiden 
HARRY G. eee. Zeasttens PINCKARD - 2d. Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN Mi. 4 VINCENTELLI Cashi 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY. Asst "Cashier + oe _ Cashier 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier GROVER KEYTON” - Manager Savings Dept. 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


Capital - $200,000 


Surplus and 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK - 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Profits - 


- 54,410 
JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pres. GEO. H. KEESEE, Ass't Cashier 


THOS. B. McADAMS, V.-P.& C’r G. JETER JONES, Ase’t Cash. ¢ We collect direct all items payable 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.Pres. A. C. BAYLIS, Ase’t Cashier 


J. R. PERDUE, Ase't Cashier W.F. AUGUSTINE, Aeo’t Cash. at other Alabama points. 
Jd. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 


CAPITAL = - - $200,000.00 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS _1,200,000.00 @ We do not favor indirect methods 
DEPOSITS - - - 7,300,000.00 


WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE= of collecting sany of our Southern 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO items. ‘:-: = oe 
YOUR SATISFACTION em os 3 w3 
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NS AND REPORTS 


& CO., ENGINEERS 
ANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 
Paid-up Capital - - ti, $17,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - Wo 12,759,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - 17,500,000.00 


x $47,750,000.00 
Aggregate Assets 31st March, 1915 


$267, 918,826.00 826.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


346 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. W ool and other Produce Credits arranged, 


Head Office: GEORGE STRECT, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO) 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL VT $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commeice 
i hicago, First National Bank 
RESERVED FUNDS ~ $ 6,402,810 = Bankers in Chicago, 
ee RE 9 9 


Bankers in Great Britain, The London City & 
TOTAL ASSETS - $60,000,000 Midland Bank Lt'd. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 


THOS. F. HOW, General eee J. R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
- BIRD, (Chief Inspector 











THE BANK OF OTTAWA. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 3,500,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,118,167 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO NEW YORK AGENCY: 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. C. L., 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager 


President 
JOHN’ AIRD, Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Y & CO., pint th 
OM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


| CKENZIE - - - General Manager McEACHERN - ae of Central pate, Winnipeg 
EA MACE! - Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal pM . GILLARD, A. S. HALL and N. V. R. HUNS 
0.R. ROWLEY - - - - - hief Inspector Inspectors | 
J. ANDERSON --*e- = Superintendent of Branches B.C. GARDNER and H. R. POWELL. | 
Assistant Inspectors 


tm Bank of British North America 


Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
Established in 1836 Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. C. Head Office in Canada: St. James Street, MONTREAL | 
encies in the United States: NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. Pa Harrison, Agents. CHICAGO: 
=. Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 


een = = <n —— _ = — eae 


Northwestern National Bank 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Established 1872 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President 3. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 





JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President 
WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President 


TOTAL RESOURCES 








i 
National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital - - $1,600,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 


OFFICERS 
WARREN 8S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE A. COULTON, President 
WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President 
WALTER C. oy NDERS, Cashier 
FRED W. COOK, Assistant Cashier 
ARCHER E. CHRISTI AN, Assistant Cashier 
CARL F. MEAD Assistant Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks and 
Bankers, and offer the best terms 


consistent with conservative banking 





H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 
W. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 
HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


$47,000,000 





Bank of Pittsburg: 


National Association 


OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED 
STATES WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 





Invites accounts of conservatively 
managed banks. Collections made in all 
parts of America and abroad. In daily 
communication with practically every 
banking point in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia.- ~ ~ ~ ~ 


$2,400,000 
3,000,000 


—OFFICERS— 
HARRISON NESBIT : : : President 
WILSON A. SHAW : : Vice-President and 

wre of Board of Directors 

£5 AYRES : : Vice-President 
F. BICKEL za 2 Vice-President 
J.M. RUSSELL : Vice-President 
ALEXANDER DUNBAR : : : : Cashier 
E.M. Fenny RT : +: Ass’t Cashier 
GEO. F . WRIGHT. : : : Ass’t Cashier 


Capital - 
Surplus - 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. — 


Head ‘Office: 


71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


($5 = £1. ) 
Capital Subscribed - $ 156,521,000 


Capital paid up . 25,043,360 
18,000,000 
Deposits, &c.  - - 590,869,295 
a, &c. - - 297,198,235 


Reserve Fund - - 


THIS BANK HAS OVER 880 OFFICES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 
17, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


French Auxiliary: LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, 
with Offices at Paris, Bordeaux, Biarritz & Havre. | 


The First National 


B an k OF —— 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$1,000,000 $350,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


R. S. STACY, Pres. W. M. LADD, Vice-Pres. 

G. $. LONG, Vice-Pres. E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 

STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier  D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 


OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Nerthwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


A Service based on the 
facilities and experi- 
ence gained during 
half a century is ex- 
tended to Banks and 
Bankers by The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Correspond- 
ence is invited by this 
old, strong and con- 


servative bank. : 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New York | 


Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 


East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 

. G. Newson, Vice-President 

. C. THompson, Vice-President 
. L. Gitt, Vice-President 
ea CLEVERLEY, Cashier 
€ 
. we. 





Der Vausney, Ass’t Cashier 
Emory, Ass’t Cashier — 
JEFFERDS, Ass’t Cashier 


oMrawomm 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 


IN 


THE UNITED STATES 48> CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST 


ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 


AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 
IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 


ANY LEGAL | 


BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 





ARIZONA 


sPhoonix**t . ‘Maricopa | BAKER & BAKER, Refer- 
ence: Valley Bank. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bebaler*t - Alameda | KEYES & MARTIN. 
iFresno**t 


Fresno | EVERTS & EWING, Att’ys || 


| for Union National Bank. 


| FLINT, GRAY & BARKER, 
| Title Ins. Bldg. Attorneys 
for First National Bank 


iLoe Angeles**t . .Los A. 


Gtockton**t 8’n Joaquin| WEBSTER, WEBSTER & | 
BLEWETT. | 


COLORADO 


JOHN M. _MEIKLE, Refers to 
any bank in the city. 
| FRANK L. ROSS. 


Crowley | 


sOrdway**t... 
Wilverton**} ..San Juan 


CONNECTICUT 





New Britain**+ Hart’d |GEORGE W. ANDREW 


FLORIDA 


RW Ww. . RANDELL. 
HARRY N. SANDLER. 


«Fort Myers**+.. 
Ybor City**t . Hillsboro | 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


mg 

| 
Pc 
|W. S. 
A. 


WISE. 
S. HUMPHREYS. 
King Street. 


33 


ILLINOIS 


Cook | | CHARLES DANIELS, 943- | 


950 Marquette Bldg. Collec- i r 
|| Dixon**t 


tions made in foreign coun- 
| tries as well as U. 8. 
/ mercial, Probate, and Keal 
| Estate Law. Refers to 8. 8. 
| White Dental Mfg. Co.; Cont. 
& Com’! Nat. Bank. 

icamouth*>t . .Warren ;SAFFORD & GRAHAM. 

iMt. Carmel**+ ‘Wabash | | HOWARD P. FRENCH. 
Adams | MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
| 24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
| State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 





\} 


Com- 1] °° 
|| aSt. Joseph**t Buchanan 


Town and ey 


INDIANA 


. Porter 


F. R MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat’! Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 


aValparaiso**t .. 





KANSAS 





Pawnee Ww. _H. VERNON, SR. 


KENTUCKY 


| aCalhoun**t ....McLean | WM. B. NOE. 
| aCovington**t . - eaten | BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 


aLouisville**t . . Jefferson | SNOW-CHURCH & CO. Legal 

continued | Department. Practicein State 

federal court. Desposi- 

tions taken before W.M. Sale. 

Notary Public. Reference: 

| An. bank or trust company 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

BURCH. ETERS & 

co NNOLLY. General prac- 

| 


| aNewport**t ..Campbell 


LOUISIANA 


| 





! LOpelousnst*t St. tany| EON S. HAAS. 





MARYLAND 


|| sBaltimore**t Baltimore) THOMAS HOWARD EM- 


BERT, Suite 1403 Fidelity 
Bldg. Practice in State and 
| Federal Courts, References: 
National Bank of Baltimore. 





MICHIGAN 





Boyne City**Charlevois | HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
Boyne Falls**t | See Boyne City. 
Charlevoix | 


Tecumseh**}.. Lenawee | FRED’K B. WOOD. General 
Law Practice. 





MISSOURI 


..Pulaski; ROY W. REED. 
i | See Crocker. 
. Pulaski | See Crocker. 
SPENCER & LANDIS, At 
» torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 


Crocker**t 
Richland*® 


MONTANA 





JOHN B. SELTERS. 
J. A. HEDER. 


i 
| aBig Timber**tSweetGr. 
Medicine Lake*.. Valley 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


Seat. *Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


tTelegraph Station. TState Capital 
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RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 








Town and County 


Name 


NEW MEXICO | 


Artesia**t ....... Eddy | J. 
sCarisbad**t...... Eddy 


NEW YORK 


sKingston**t -.Ulster | 


H. JACKSON. 
BUJAC & BRICE. 


WM. ‘D. 'BRINNIER. 


aNewYork City**t 
New York | JOSEPH A. ARNOLD and || 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
| courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
| Ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to | 
the Farmers Loan & Trust | 
Co., New York City. 


-Albany | B. W. KNOWER 
NORTH CAROLINA I 


sOxford**t D.BRUMMITT. —__ 
NORTH DAKOTA | \| 
sStanley®*t 


Watervliet °t . 


.--Granville | G. | 





..Mountrail| RAY O. MILLER, State's 
_ Attorney. 


OHIO | 


| 


sCincinnati**t Hamilton | 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. || 
Refer to Brighton German 

| Bank Co. 

~ EDWARD H. BRINK, (W. 

Slee Walker, James R. Clark, 





Henry C. Brink, Harold E. 
Zerfey, John C. Ni le. || 
Fourth National Bk. Bldg. 
pee ia aay trade center 








ques 
eCleveland**t Cuyahoga SQUIRE, SANDERS & | 
SEY, Leader News 
Bldg. Attorneys for Bank of | 
| Commerce ational Asso- 
ciation, and Union Nat. Bk. 
sLima** ......... Allen | WM. L PARMENTER. 
OKLAHOMA 
sFairview**} |... Major| FRANKL.WELLS. _—__si 
Frederick**t....Tilman | AHERN & SEARCY. 


sHoldenville**t -Hughes | JOHNSON & CORDELL. 


Reference: State Nat'l Bank. 
AMIL H. JAPP i| 


+Walter**t ..... Cotton 


OREGON 


aAstoria**t..... Clatsop | EDWARD E. GRAY. 
sThe Dalles**t ...Wasco| F. W. WILSON. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





eEaston**t ..North’pton| KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 
Philipsburg**t ..Center| GEO. W. ZEIGLER. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

















PER cxcsctedewanenes WOLFSON & WOLFSON. 
Attorneys for International 
Banking Corporation. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
sConway**t.. ... Horry | H. H. WOODWARD. _ 
Malliazeor idestan HOYT MeMILLAN 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 
tTelegraph Station. 


«County Seat. ®Moeney Order Office. 





*Exprees Offices. 


Town and County 


| $OUTH DAKOTA 


aSioux Falls**t 
Minnehaha 


White River ..Mellette 


__ TEXAS 
aDalhart**t ... 

Higgins**t. . . Lipscomb 
aMt. Vernon**t Franklin 
San Antonio**t Bexar 


-Dallam 


WASHINGTON 
aColville**tH ... Stevens 
aDayton**t.. .Columbia 


Kennewick*® .. . Benton 
sBeattle**t......... King 








Name 





eS 
BAILEY & VOORHEEa, 
Attorneys for ao Pally 
Nat. Bank, W. Tele 
e graph Co., Ti Cen. ERG 
merican Suret; 
R. G. D Dun & Co. = 
Cc. E. KE SLL 





CLIFFORD BRALY 
B. CHAUNCEY. mW, 
ADKINS & SEWELL. 
L. W. DAVIDSON. 
R. P. INGRUM 
eee _WALTHALL & 
TERREL 

















STULL, WENTZ & BAILEY. 

ROY R. CAHIL 

MOULTON & JEFFREY. 

BEECHLER & BATCHELOR 
New York Block. Practice 
in all Courts. Deposition 
and Collections. 











Oy <itenaweewe . PRESTON & THORGRIM. 
SON. Lowman Bldg. Refer 
to the Seattle National Bank. 

WISCONSIN 7 
aBaraboo**t ....... Sauk BENTLEY, KELLEY ¢ 
HILL. 
ALBERTA 


Edmonton**t Edmont’n 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax*et . Halifax 


QUEBEC 


WQuebec**? ..... Quebec 


FOREIGN 





FRANCE 





<a Dept. Seine td HARPER, WAl- 




















HYNDMAN & HYNDMAN. 











ALFRED WHITMAN, B.A, 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business 
References by_ permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kithne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorney sat-Law, 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 








BELLEAU, BAILLARGEON 
& BELLEAU, Barristers. 
Attorneys for La Banque 
Nationale and the Quebec 
By. Light, Heat & Power 
oO. 




















ER V. R. BERRY, and 
BENJAMIN H. 
Attorneys-at-Law, 32 Ave 
nue de L’Opera. Members 
of the New York Bar and 
United States Supreme 
References: American 
bassy, 18 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris. 


{State Capital. 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


F. O. WATTS, Presivant 


T. WRIGHT D’ A. P,. COOKE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 8 ASS'T CASHIER 
R. S. HAWES H. HAILL 
VICE-PRESIDENT a te ASS'T CASHIER 

F. K. HOUSTON E. C. STUART 
VICE-PRESIDENT 4 Ass’T CASHIER 


Ww. W. SMITH in M. E. HOLDERNESS 
VICE-PRESIDENT aad . Ass’'T CASHIER 


J. R. COOKE : Ww. C. TOMPKINS 


CASHIER AuDITOR 
COR. BROADWAY AND OLIVE 


Resources, $38,000,000.00 


SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 
With resources in excess of one hundred million dollars, it ranks as the sixth largest 
trust company in the United States. 


Ota Colony Tt Company 


Member Federal Reserve ee 
| 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL - - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS 2,126,850.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pr W. A. Wat Bo ea ee Vice-Pres. EDWARD GOEPPER, wie Sees 

8. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier t Cashier R_ C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashi 

Accounts of banks, bankers, sealant firms, and sstudtede accepted on the most liberal terms manne 

with modern and careful banking. Tra mene letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited, London. Collections a specialty. 


..UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES.. 


C. E. CURRIER, President FRANE E. BLOCK, Vice-President AS. S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
6.R. DONOVAN, Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier . D. LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK ATHANTA,, GA. 


NO. 1559. 
o 
DIRE“'rORS—C. E. _onin, ©. Bee : s. Foye G. R. Donovan, J. J. Spalding, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND $1,300,000 
_— 7,400,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS ae 


banking busine: Accounts of janks, bank merchan‘ and fae solicited. 
Lt receives our immediate attention. We collect “alrect on points the State. 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


GROUND WILL SOON BE BROKEN FOR 


CHICAGO’S NEW PRODUCE TERMINAL 


=. “it x” 
aa : : 
PRODUCE - TERMINAL: CORPORATION © 
THIRT WRIST) ST. 6 ASMCANB ARE 
“Fe @ 


‘em ne - MEARE jt ¥ 
2 he rf] ub ‘ 


aot 
/ 


Plan of Chicago’s Produce Terminal 


This project involves a total investment of $20,000,000. It embraces 100 
acres on the south side of Thirty-ninth Street from Ashland to Western Aves. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


; JOHN A. SPOOR, President 
ARTHUR G. LEONARD, Vice-President ANDERSON PACE, Secretary H. E. PORONTO, Treasurer 


RICHARD FITZGERALD W. C. LANE F. H. PRINCE =UGENE V. R. THAYER 


CRANE COMPANY’S | s¢:c00'00 WORKS — 


Now Completed at Forty-first 
Street and Kedzie Avenue 








Over 2,000x240 feet completed. This Plant is six miles from the City Hall and 
one-half mile south of Drainage Canal. Employs from 6,000 to 7,000 hands 
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AND REPORTS 


co., ENGINEERS 
BLDG. :: CHICAGO 





National City Bank 


of NEW YORK 
Original Charter Dated 1812 


Capital Fully Paid - - $25,000,000.00 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits - - $35,449,529.55 


OFFICERS 
JAMES STILLMAN........ Chairman of o Board 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP President STEPHEN LBEC Assistant Cashier 
v .. Vice-President ARTHUR RH. SPEOs..... .... Assistant Cashier 
HORACE M. KILBORN . Vice-President WILLIAM REED Assistant Cashier 
S \ Yl .. Vice-President THOMAS A. yt eee Assistant Cashier 
Vice-President JAMES H. CARTER .... Assistant Cashier 
.. Vice-President JAMES MATTHEWS es .... Assistant Cashier 
Vice-President JACOB WOHNSIEDLER .... Assistant Cashicr 
HARRY T. JOHANSEN . Assistant Cashier 
is Vice-President GEORGE E. ROBERTS. Asst. to the President 
ARTHUR KAVANAGH Vice-President EDWARD P. CURRIER. Secy. to the President 
SeRee Bl. PRRBING. .....ccccecsee Vice-President ANDREW —- te paweeeniwsisan Mer. Bond Dept. 
BEVERLY D. HARRIS............. Vice-President JOSEPH T. Mer. Foreign Dept. 
STEPHEN H. VOORHEES Vice-President GUSTAVE H. CMOTTELER Asst Mer. Foreign Dept. 
G. EDWIN _GREGORY > LEO J. BURNES Asst. Mer. Foreign Dept. 
WALTER H. TAPPAN........... Assistant Cashier GEORGE A. KURZ Asst. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
JOHN G. SCATTERGOOD di 


The Foreign Exchange Department buys and sells Drafts and Cable Transfers; issues Commercial 
redits and Travelers’ Letters of Credit, available in all parts of the world; 
makes collections and does a general foreign banking business. 


Financiers JZ Purchasers 
Engineers Kime \ Contractors 
LL 
Operators C Se yy Managers 


of Public Utility and Industrial Properties 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS—ESTIMATES 


43 Exchange Place. ......... New York 


London San Francisco Chicago 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


“THE GREATEST LITTLE BANK 
IN THE WORLD” 


COMBINATION LOCK FEATURE FACE NUMERAL DIAL HOLDS 50 DIMES © 


This little bank (Pat. Aug. 31, 1915); together with our distribution plan which we give 
gratis, has built up the savings departments of hundreds of banks throughout the country, | 
What it has done for others it will do for you. 


Seventy thousand of these pocket dime banks are being used by one Chicago bank to 
eliminate waste in obtaining savings accounts with most remarkable success. 


A_ New England banker wrote us in June—‘‘We have used 58,000 of 
your dime banks. Since May Ist, 1914, our savings department has 
grown in deposits 196%.” 

A Pittsburgh, Pa., banker wrote us about the same time—“Since we 
began using the banks, December 18, 1914, there have been 2,228 banks 
brought in, the total deposits amounting to $9,337.08. Additional money 
is deposited with the dimes that the banks contain.” 

A banker in a town of 2,500 population in Illinois recently wrote—*‘Of 
the 500 ket dime banks which we ordered from you, nearly 350 are now 
out and working for us. We have found them a great help in a 
savings accounts, and have opened 100 savings accounts in the last 
days with these banks.” 


The names of the bankers referred to above will be gladly 
given upon request. Likewise full information regarding the 
obtaining of new savings accounts at an extremely low cost 
and the elimination of waste in doing so. 


It is advisable that you write immediately for exclusive use in your city 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


(Maker of high-class Advertising Specialties 
141-151 W. 22nd St. CHICAGO 


Have a “Rosco” Glass Pad on 
Your Desk 


To protect your desk. aot To keep memoranda in plain sight. 
To provide a smooth writing surface. To improve the appearance of your 
To replace the unsanitary blotting Pad. To increase your personal efficiency. 


The Price Is Low 


Only $3.00 to $7.50, according to size. If your stationer cannot supply you, we will ship 
the size you select, securely packed, and guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition, 


Ask Your Stationer For the Genuine ‘‘Rosco” 
The only desk pad with edges of glass protected from nicking (See illustration) 
The first glass desk pad made—it remains superior to all others. Used by leading busi- 
ness men everywhere. zone appearing. durable, convenient, After you have had one 
DEALERS: a week, you will never go without. e Price is within your reach. You need one 
on your desk. Write for descriptive circular NOW and name of nearest dealer. Add 
Write for prices, 


lay cards, etc. Ravenswood Office Specialties Co. novose acc. Chicrge 


BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF. 


AUDITORS— INVESTIGATORS —APPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO DES MOINES MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WICHITA SHREVEPORT 
NEW YORE OKLAHOMA CITY DALLAS 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 
CENTRAL 4518 TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO © 
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